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What a few have done 


With our present membership—comparatively small when one realizes 
that there are twelve million colored people in the United States— 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People has— 


1. Exposed American imperialism in Haiti. 

2. Defended since October, 1919, seventy-nine innocent col- 
ored men in Phillips County, Arkansas, gaining a great 
victory in December when it secured a second reversal 
by the Arkansas State Supreme Court of the death sen- 
tence of six men on constitutional grounds. This will 
probably result in a reprieve of the remaining six cases. 


3. Launched a fight on disfranchisement in Congress through 
the presentation of evidence gained at great expense and 
effort. 


These are but a few of the things achieved in 1920. Within the next 
three months we are going to increase our membership to 250,000. A 
Quarter of a Million members, with one purpose and with efforts 


united, will enable us to surpass by far even the accomplishments of 
the past year. 


Will you do your share by (1) joining (2) working to secure as many 
others to reach our goal of a Quarter of a Million members? 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of COLORED PEOPLE 


National Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


National Officers Executive Officers 
President MARY WHITE OVINGTON 
MOORFIELD STOREY Chairman of the Board 
Vice Presidents TAMES WELDON JOUNSON 
ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKI - sapscypetll A 
REV. JOIN NAYNES HOLMES ALTER F. WHITE 


. ne age Assistant Secretary 
BISHOP JOIN HURST J. KE. SPINGARN 


ARTHUR BT. SPINGARN Treasurer 


MARY B. TALBERT DR. W. F. B. DU BOTS, Director of Publications 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD and Research 


WILLIAM PICKENS, 4ssociate Field Secretar) 
RORERT W. BAGNALL, Director of DPrit 





THE CRISIS 


A RECORD OF THE DARKER RACES 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, AT 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. CON- 

DUCTED BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS; JESSIE REDMON FAUSET, LITERARY EDITOR; 
AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL, BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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PICTURES 


COVER. “Dawn.’’ From the drawing by C. Fouche. 
COLORED MEMBERS OF THE BAR, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
“THE EMPEROR JONES” 

MEN OF THE MONTH 


ARTICLES 


A PAGEANT OF PROGRESS. T. J. Calloway. Illustrated 
THE ELECTION AND DEMOCRACY. Illustrated. 

THE LYNCHING INDUSTRY, 1920. Illustrated 
LONELINESS. A Poem. Winifred Virginia Jordan 


DEPARTMENTS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 

THE LOOKING GLASS 

MEN OF THE MONTH 

THE HORIZON 


THE MARCH CRISIS 


The March CRISIS will contain the interesting annual report of the N. A. A. C. P., and an 
article on the great colored emancipator of Brazil, José de Patrocin.o.. 


The CRISIS Calendar of Negro Authors is the most inspiring of our whole series. New ready. 


FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 
RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
the subscription is due, a blue renewal blank is enclosed. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The address of a subscriber can be changed as often as desired. 
In ordering a change of address, both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeks 
notice is required. 


MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are decired. 
panied by return pogtage. If found unavailable they will be returned. 


Entered as second ciass matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New Yor’, N-- 
York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


They must be accom- 
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citizenship. 


The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 
Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 


far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 








DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 
The Commercial Department 


The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 21, 1920 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term opened September, 1920. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
ii ana lh iat 


















Lincoln University 
Ranked in Class 1 


among colleges for colored students 
by the American Medical Association 


College and Theological Seminary 
opened Sept. 21, 1920 


Address: 
President, John B. Rendall, D.D. 


Lincoln University, 
Chester County, Pa. 


The Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 

Made in 1920 an accredited State Normal School, 
offering in addition to the regular Normal course 
of two years professional three year courses in Home 
Economics and Manual Training. A diploma from 


any of these courses makes a graduate eligible to teach 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. <A three-year 


High School Course is offered to all who have com- 
pleted the eighth grammar grade. 
I I I i kv cad died bb cds patnwdexna $153.00 


1st Semester, September 13, 1920 
2nd Semester, January 26, 1921 
For further particulars and catalog, write— 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal, 
CHEYNEY, PA, 

















Atlanta University 


» beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 

Ga. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. Special emphasis 
Studerits 
come from all parts of the South. Graduates 
have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information address 


President Edward T. Ware 


Atlanta, Ga. 


is laid upon the training of teachers. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


8 

2 

= 

3 

3 

s 

5 

3 

5 Institution offers full courses in the fol- 
=S lowing departments: College, Normal, High 
2 School, Grammar School, Domestic Science, 
z Nurse Training and Industrial. 

5 


electric lights, 
Ex- 


Good water, steam heat, [ 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories, 
penses very reasonable. 


Began September 15, 1920. 
For catalog and other information address 


; PRESIDENT J, KELLY GIFFEN 


AQAA 1000) 070 COTO TTY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
LTA ANTI AT TA TORRTTT PR T E T 


Mie CLARK UNIVERSITY 1920 


| 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings 
with new $100.000 administration building with modern 
chapel and gymnasium under construction. Strong facul- 
ty—Religious atmosphere—Athletics—Co-educational. 
mission only by application, 


RE-ARRANGED COURSES OF STUDY 

Junior High School—7th and 8th Grades and Ist and 
2nd Years’ High School Courses, with Certificate. 

Junior College—3rd and 4th Year High School with 
Freshman and Sophomore years of College work, with 
Diploma. 

College—Four years above High School, or two years 
above Junior College Course, with degree of A.B. 

Domestic Science—Commerce—Normal— 
Pre-medical Course 


Ad- 


51st year of nine months opened September 22. 1920 
$16.00 per month pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 


HARRY ANDREWS KPFNG, President 





The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tailahassee, Florida 


STATE UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 1879. 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky. 
Social Service, Nursing 


Special training in Insurance, and 
Hospital 


Work. 
, Commercial, Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 


class. 
CBrening classes, correspondence course. Degrees offered. 
President C. H. Parrish 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 
Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 


Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Biddle University, eperated under the auspices ef 
the Northern Pr-xbyterian Church, has four Depart- 
ments—High Scnool, Arts and Sciences Theologica) 
and Industrial. The completion ef a Grammar Schoo] 
course is the requirement for entrance te the first vear 
of the High School. 

The Schoo) of Arts and Sciences offers two coursee 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. in the 
scientific, German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
The entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 units of High Schooi work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, 
consisting of three years. The first is purely Biclain 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
tw take trades in the Industrial Dept. 


Fer further information, address 
President H. L. MeCrerey, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Morris Brown University 


Atianta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College, High School, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Sewing, 
Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began September, 1920. 

For further information address 


JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board 
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Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


Recognized as a college of first class by 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 
steam heated and electric lighted. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 
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Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Founded in 1867 for the Education of 
Negro Leaders 


Beautiful and Healthful Location 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, So- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 

High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


lor further information address 
F. A. SUMNER, President 





“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 
Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. 
Courses include Kindergarten, }’rimary, Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Ilospital a specialty. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 








HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young 
women of higher education and good moral 
character, between the ages of 18 and 35, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


30-DAY SYSTEM 


DERRICK 


Positions Secured 


Principal. 








COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman's Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 








An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


The School of Results 
The Only One of Its Kind 


SHORTHAND TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
BOOK-KEEPING OFFICE TRAINING 


We are now in OUR OWN NEW 
= BUILDING, 








The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


a offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


— For information apply to: 
ager ee See mentee « Superintendent of Nurses 
1514 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Lincoln Hospital and Home 
M. J. DERRICK, Prin. & Mgr. ee 


Spacious class rooms equipped with 
every modern office device. 
Derrick Students learn quick]; 
earn while they are learning. 
ENROLL IMMEDIATELY 


to insure Class Placement 


Comfortable Dormitories for Young Women 








Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
Edward T. Duncan, Pres., 1227 S. 17th St., Phila, Pa. § ATLANTA UNIVERSITY rT) ATLANTA, GA, 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Law 
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“Not those who inflict most, but 
those who suffer most are the con- 
querors.” 

TERRENCE MCSWINEY. 


REDUCED REPRESENTATION IN 
CONGRESS 

M)RIENDS of Democracy and 
Mi especially friends of over ten 
million disfranchised persons 
—white and black—in the 
South, are called upon today for clear 
thinking and a knowledge of the facts. 

This nation is putting a premium 
upon oligarchy and a penalty upon 
democracy. 

The states can and do control the 
conditions under which a citizen may 
or may not vote. By the 15th and 
19th Amendments there are only two 
checks on their power: They cannot 
legally disfranchise men for race or 
for sex. They cannot say that a Ne- 
gro or a woman cannot vote. 

But—and this fact is often slurred 

or forgotten—the states can and 
2gally do restrict the suffrage for 
ther reasons, such as length of resi- 
dence, previous registration, ability 
to read and write, possession of prop- 
erty, etc. 

Moreover, states can easily disfran- 
chise a whole group by choosing cer- 
tain characteristics or disabilities of 
the group: Negroes as a mass are 
poor and ignorant; a property and 
literacy qualification will therefore 
disfranchise a large number of them; 
women are occupied in homes for the 
most part and not in the so-called 
“gainful occupations”. A restriction 





of voting to those in such occupations 
would be undoubtedly legal and would 
disfranchise 75% of the women. 
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Hitherto democracy in the United 
States has assumed that self interest 
would keep the number of voters as 
large as possible in the various states. 
This assumption has failed in two 
respects: It has kept women from 
voting for more than a century and 
it has kept Negroes in the South from 
voting during the better part of a 
generation. 


This in itself is bad enough, but the 
situation is worse when we consider 
that we have made it distinctly to the 
advantage of oligarchical rule to dis- 
franchise just as many voters as pos- 
sible and to do this by legal enactment 
or by force or public opinion, by eco- 
nomic pressure or by sneering at the 
efficacy of democratic government. 
How far this has gone an article in 
this number of THE CRISIS shows. 


We have at present only one legal 
remedy and that lies in the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Many persons, 
and especially Negroes, assume that 
the enforcement of the section of the 
second section of the 14th Amend- 
ment would make the disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes legal. This is abso- 
lutely untrue. As long as the 15th 
Amendment stands, it is absolutely 
illegal to disfranchise a person be- 
cause of “race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude”. But it is abso- 
lutely legal to disfranchise persons for 
any number of other reasons. Indeed 
a state might legally disfranchise 
a person for having red hair. 

But here the 14th Amendment steps 
in and says: “But when the right to 
vote at any election is de- 
nied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such state (being 21 years of age and 
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citizens of the United States) or in 
any way abridged’ . the basis 
of representation therein shall be re- 
duced in proportion an 
other words, if for any legal reason a 
state disfranchises its citizens then 
the representation of that state in 
Congress must be proportionately re- 
duced. 

The Constitution does not attempt 
to say that the state may not have per- 
fectly good moral ground for such 
disfranchisement. In sheer self de- 
fense it may be proper, temporarily, 
for a state to disfranchise the igno- 
rant. It might even defend itself, 
under a just economic system, in dis- 
franchising the poor. But whatever 
its motives or justification a state can 
disfranchise its citizens foranyreason 
except race and sex. But if it does it 
is liable to have its representation in 
Congress reduced, and indeed if it be- 
lieves in democratic government it 
ought to be willing and eager for such 
reduction, 

By assenting to such reduction it 
simply says to its fellow citizens 
throughout the United States: “We, 
the voters of South Carolina, do not 
wish to wield any more political 
power, man for man, than you voters 
of North Dakota; and therefore be- 
cause we have disfranchised most of 
our adult citizens on account of our 
wretched public school system and 
unjust industrial organization, we ask 
to have our political power curtailed 
until we can educate our citizens and 
make a more decent distribution of 
wealth.” 

’ But if this assent is due from South 
Carolina, how much more is a demand 
called for from the disfranchised Ne- 
groes? They have simply to choose 
between two alternatives: to be tem- 
porarily unrepresented in Congress or 
to be perpetually represented by their 
active and militant enemies. If they 
are unrepresented, this lack of repre- 
sentation is not and cannot be on ac- 
count of their race and color so long 
as the 15th Amendment stands. It is 
simply on account of other qualifica- 


tions or on account of the unfair ad- 
ministration of the law. If the other 
qualifications are reasonable it is only 
a matter of time when Negroes will 
meet them and have their representa- 
tion restored automatically. If they 
are disfranchised by unreasonable 
qualifications or by the unfair admin- 
istration of the law, they can continue 
to attack these in the courts and be- 
fore the public opinion of the nation 
and the world, and during this fight 
their enemies will be disarmed of 
their undue political power and influ- 
ence. In such case they cannot in the 
long run fail to triumph. 

There is absolutely no valid argu- 
ment against this policy or cause for 
hesitation. The overwhelming polit- 
ical power of the South, whereby 10,- 
000 voters in Mississippi wield as 
much political power as 97,000 voters 
in Indiana, must be changed. The 
legal remedy is at hand and involves 
no jot or tittle of surrender of any 
right or hope of the American Negro. 
To hesitate is to give to that section 
of the United States where mobs, 
lynching, ignorance and murder flour- 
ish, four times the political power ex- 
ercised by the intelligence, thrift, and 
law-abiding devotion to democracy ir 
the rest of the land. 


A QUESTION OF FACTS 


HE December number of THE 
CRISIS said in regard to Mrs. 
Mary B. Talbert, delegate. 
and Dr. Mary F. Waring, al- 

ternate, attending the International 

Council of Women at Christiania: “At 

the American Y. W. C. A. in Paris, 

where the party arrived late in the 
morning after an all night ride, all the 
white delegates were welcomed and 
accommodated while the colored dele- 
gates were even refused breakfast.” 
These facts have been denied. 

First, a sweeping denial was made by 

the National Office of the Y. W. C. A. 
in New York at a conference with col- 

ored women. Afterward a modifica- 

tion of this denial was furnished cer- 
tain newspapers and correspondents, 
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stating that only a part of the delega- 
tion was accommodated at the Paris 
Y. W. C. A. and that hotel accommo- 
dation elsewhere was secured for the 
others including the colored dele- 
gates; that, Mrs. Talbert’s attitude 
was objectionable; that the other col- 
ored delegates were satisfied with 
their treatment; and that the colored 
women did not attend the social func- 
tions of the party. 

We have published the brief state- 
ment given us by Mrs. Talbert. We 
now adduce two further witnesses. 
Mrs. Talbert’s party consisted of her- 
self, her daughter, and Dr. Mary F. 
Waring, of Chicago. Dr. Waring, 
who looks like a white woman, was 
given her registration card to stop at 
the Y. W. C. A. and went into the 
dining-room. When Mrs. Talbert, 
who has a good brown face, started to 
follow, she was refused entrance. Dr. 
Waring, in a personal letter to Mrs. 
Talbert, continues the story as fol- 
lows: 

“Thinking they were honest and truth- 
ful in their statement, ‘arrangements have 
been made for you at another hotel,’ you 
asked, ‘Are we the only ones whom ar- 
rangements have been made for?’ To which 
she, Miss Dunn, made an evasive answer. 
Mrs. Keelan (Mrs. Talbert’s daughter) and 
I joined you, and a boy was called who 
took us across the street, two or three 
blocks further down. There we were told 
that they were full (this was a French ho- 
tel), and that the Y. W. C. A. had not even 
asked for any reservation, nor had any 
agent for the American party. You asked 
the proprietor if we could be served coffee. 
It was near 11 A. M. and we had been 
riding all night, coming from Geneva, 
Switzerland, without even a drink of water; 
he replied that they were through serving 
until dinner. We returned to the Y. W. 
C. A., hungry, humiliated and tired, for it 
was very warm (August 30). We were 
then told by Miss Dunn again that we 
could not possibly be accommodated. You 
protested at such treatment from a Chris- 
tian association, when we found out that 
every woman was taken care of there, ex- 
cept those who refused to stay by choice. 
Those of the party not accommodated in- 
cluded the 8 white men and 3 colored women. 

“Mrs. Moore and her daughter had been 
in Paris over a week. They had not wished 
to stop there. Mrs. Harris, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, had also been in Paris for some time 
and she did not wish to stop there. Not 


one woman member of the party was turned 
away, except the 3 colored women. The 
Y. W. C. A. could shelter all but the men 
and these three. Miss Dunn was not in- 
clined to compromise, but told us very 
plainly that we could not stop there. Mrs. 
Merriman [a white woman, Secretary of 
the National Council of Women] took her 
aside and talked very plainly to her and 
by this time you spoke of them even refus- 
ing you a cup of coffee. If they assert that 
anyone (even Mississippi and Kentucky 
were mute) objected to our eating, they tell 
an unmitigated lie. The Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retary told one of the members of our 
party that it was against the policy of the 
American Woman’s Club to accommodate 
colored people. 

“You then went to the street and called 
Mr. Gray (the travelling agent), asking him 
where Mrs. Moore was stopping. You hired 
a taxi, and we were driven over there, to a 
superior hotel, the Avenida, where we re- 
ceived the most cordial treatment. We made 
our own arrangements with the proprietor. 
The treatment of the colored people by the 
Y. W. C. A. is exactly along the lines of 
their branches in America.” 


Finally we conclude this testimony 
with the following letter: 


“Dear Miss Ovington: In answer to your 
inquiry concerning the reception and treat- 
ment accorded Mrs. Mary B. Talbert dur- 
in our recent trip abroad I am glad to 
make the following statement. 

“T was chairman of the party including 
the delegates and guests who toured Europe 
and attended the convention of the Inter- 
national Council of Women at Christiania, 
Norway, during 1920. In this capacity I 
was with the party every moment from the 
time we left the port of New York until we 
landed on our returri voyage; therefore I 
am cognizant of all happenings and actions 
that might effect the party as a whole or 
groups thereof. 

“Upon our arrival in Paris the entire 
party was taken to the American Woman’s 
Club, or Hotel Petrograd, which was op- 
erated by the Y. W. C. A. They had not 
room to accommodate the entire party so 
arrangements were made elsewhere for 
some of the officers and delegates which 
included the three Negro members. Be- 
fore leaving for our other hotels we de- 
cided to have breakfast at the Petrograd as 
it was very late. When Mrs. Talbert, one 
of our delegates and the President of the 
National Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, started to pass with others through 
the door into the dining-room, the secre- 
tary placed her hand gently on Mrs. Tal- 
bert’s shoulder and said: ‘You cannot go 
in there.’ Mrs. Talbert replied: ‘I just 
want to get a cup of coffee.’ The secretary 
still refused her admission. Mrs. Talbert 
turned to me with big tears rolling down 
her cheeks and asked me to tell the secre- 
tary that she was an accredited delegate 
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and entitled to admission. I did so and 
was informed that they could not allow col- 
ored woien in the dining-room. Dr. Mary 
F. Waring, of Chicago, who was the alter- 
nate for Mrs. Talbert, was already in the 
dining-room eating. I drew the secretary’s 
attention to this fact. Dr. Waring was so 
nearly white that they allowed her to pass, 
not recognizing that she belonged to the 
colored race. They then decided to allow 
Mrs. Talbert and her daughter to go in and 
have a cup of coffee. 

*“T did not see or hear Mrs. Talbert at 
any time do or say anything rude or un- 
ladylike; on the contrary, her conduct 
throughout the entire period of three months 
was above reproach. Exclusive of this in- 
cident in Paris, Mrs. Talbert was shown 
every courtesy accorded any other officer 
or delegate by all the countries and peoples 
in Europe. She was one of the five Ameri- 
can women chosen to speak to and pre- 
sent a resolution at the International Con- 
vention. She was invited to attend every 
social function that other delegates were 
invited to, with the exception of the ‘Tea’ 
at the Y. W. C. A. in Paris. At the formal 
state luncheon given by Lady Aberdeen at 
Haddo Castle, she sat by invitation at the 
right hand of Her Grace. Mrs. Talbert 
was present at the farewell banquet at the 
Hotel Commodore before the party sailed. 
As toast mistress of the evening I intro- 
duced her and she responded in behalf of 
her people and their work. She received 
an ovation at this time more pronounced 
than the majority of the speakers. Mrs. 
Talbert at all times proved herself a credit 
to her people and they may well be proud 
of her as their representative on a tour 
which was epochal in the history of woman- 
kind. 

“Trusting that this covers all the points 
mentioned in our conversation and that I 
may have the privilege of meeting you 
again, I am, Cordially, 

(Signed) Myra VIRGINIA MERRIMAN, 
Corresponding Secretary, National Council 
of Women, Chairman of Tour.” 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

maf have good authority for 
stating that 65% of the 
phonograph records made 
for the Southern trade by 
a well-known company are sold to 
colored people. Nevertheless, this 
company employs only one colored 
artist regularly and only occasionally 
a colored orchestra or quartet. All 
these musicians are confined strictly 
to a certain class of music and on no 
account are they allowed to attempt 
anything else, no matter what their 
gifts or ability. 
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This company, however, is much 
more liberal than most phonograph 
companies. They have thousands of 
white singers under contract and pay 
them hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, and yet no colored singer 
may apply even for their Negro music. 

Here is a tremendous field. We 
have some of the finest voices in the 
world right here in Negro America. 
Within the past few months one of the 
smaller, newer phonograph companies 
experimented by having a colored girl 
sing “Blues”. The experiment was so 
successful and the demand for her 
records among colored folk so great 
that the company was not able to fill 
its orders. 

They have since signed her to sing 
for them for two years. Now several 
other concerns are looking for a col- 
ored “Blues” singer, but they make it 
particularly plain that no others need 
apply. 

Artists like Roland Hayes have 
gone in vain to the great phonograph 
companies. One of them offered to 
let him do “comic darky songs” but 
nothing else; while men with much in- 
ferior voices are allowed daily to sing 
the finest music and to debase and rid- 
icule the Negro folk song. 

Under such discrimination there is 
but one solution. We have already 
throughout the land developed a Ne- 
gro audience to appreciate and pay a 
dozen or more Negro artists. We 
have a commendable and growing Na- 
tional Association of Negro Musi- 
cians. We must now develop a busi- 
ness organization to preserve and re- 
cord our best voices; we ought to have 
records of Burleigh, Hayes, Talbert, 
Anderson, Johnson, Harrison, Hagan, 
Dett, Diton and a dozen others to re- 
veal the best music, not only of their 
own race but of all races and ages. 


We are pleased to learn that such 
a company is now forming with ade- 
quate capital and skilled management 
of guaranteed integrity. 








A PAGEANT 
US Ue ?. 3. 


A SHORT story writer makes one of his 
amiable characters conclude with the 
confession that in his efforts to dispense 
the milk of human kindness he had made it 
a policy to skim some real cream for his 
own breakfast. The Negroes of Washing- 
ton City have been skimming some real 
cream in the last ten years, but particularly 
in the last two years since the World War. 
Taking only the larger investments the fol- 
lowing list is amazing: 








Industrial Savings Bank......... $ 30,000 
WRitelaw Hotel. ...0cccccccccces 250,000 
Southern Aid Building......... 125,000 
Standard Investment Company... 120,000 
S. H. Dudley Apartment......... 40,000 
John R. Hawkins Apartment.... 40,000 
Y. W. C. A. Building..........: 225,000 
Supreme Order of Helpers...... 23,000 
Murray Brothers’ Casino........ 50,000 
LAPRY AMATUNANEG 6.6 3.5 0's 6 osceses 20,000 
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Thrift Commercial Company (4 


RE, i ccaecccalencman use $ 42,000 
Dr. Carson’s Private Hospital... 20,000 
Douglass Coédperative League.... 25,000 
Homeland Apartment........... 25,000 
Exeter Apartment.............. 25,000 
Mu-So-Lit Club House.......... 15,000 
Tau Delta Sigma Club House.... 10,000 
Universal Heights Land Company 60,000 
Cie Ce PANO cox scoiecie vies ewes 15,000 
Site for Douglass Theatre....... 75,000 


Estimated Cost of Douglass Thea- 
tre ($300,000) 


$1,235,000 


Striking as these figures are, it would be 
more eloquent to have a tabulation of the 
private homes that have been purchased, 
as real estate men agree that the home 
buying has exceeded the total of the larger 
properties referred to; so that we may safe- 
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ly estimate that $3,000,000 of real estate has 
passed into the control of colored people 
within recent times. 

The World War was followed in Washing- 
ton by an aftermath of race riots in 1918. 
These riots resulted from what appeared 
to be a conspiracy of the daily newspapers 
to charge the colored people with a wave of 
criminal assaults upon women. Flaring head- 
lines telling of “Negro Brutes Assaulting 
White Women” finally came to the point 
where one daily actually announced that 
white men would gather at a certain stated 
rendezvous to take the law into their own 
hands. At this signal white ruffians did 
gather and set out to invade the colorea 
section. Then a miracle happened. Colored 
men came together with arms, machine- 
guns, rifles, pistols, every sort of weapon, 
and the white mob was met with its own 
species of lawlessness. Casualties were on 
both sides, but the Negro section was saved 
from what might have been a holocaust. 
The heroes were ex-service men and plain 
folks who had not been regarded as leaders. 
The lesson learned was that if Negroes are 
to survive, they must join hands. The re- 
sults appear in the figures of property 
bought and the general spirit of codperation. 

To visualize the foregoing generalizations, 
let us anticipate the completion of the 
Douglass Theatre, for which a beautiful 
site has been purchased comprising five 
properties, 1333 to 1841 U Street, N. W., 
the actual construction of which is to begin 
March 5 by the Dudley-Murray Corporation. 
Let us suppose that the program is a his- 
torical pageant representing ten years of 
business and commercial development in 
Washington City. The 1800 seats are filled 
from pit to galleries with an audience, a 
large proportion of whom are stockholder- 
patrons of the theatre. 

The first scene shows Washington inter- 
ested mainly in social life, no confidence in 
race organization, due to the failure of a 
savings bank and a large beneficial organi- 
zation. Into this scene walks John W. 
Lewis, a hod carrier, having actually 
tramped to Washington with “Coxey’s 
Army”. Lewis calls together fellow labor- 
ers and persuades them to organize the La- 
borers’ and Mechanics’ Realty Company and 
to deposit in its treasury their weekly sav- 
ings. They buy ground and with their own 
hands erect a four-apartment building on 
Eleventh Street near U Street, then the 
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Hiawatha Theatre next door, and later the 
Industrial Savings Bank on the corner, and 
finally the Whitelaw Hotel two squares away. 
Leading actors in this scene are William A. 
Bowie, cashier of the bank, and Isaiah T. 
Hatton, architect and building supervisor. 

The second scene opens with Dr. W. L. 
Board’s drug store on Fourteenth Street 
near U Street. The warm evening has 
brought patrons who are being politely 
served with their prescriptions and confec- 
tions. Then follows a meeting of the Col- 
ored Druggists’ Association, representing 
twenty-seven stores. The discussion of the 
evening is on how the small drug store can 
meet competition of the syndicate drug 
stores’ advertising of cut rates. A plan is 
adopted to pool the purchasing power of the 
individual stores and get the savings of a 
combined buying power. The result is that 
the twenty-seven members have been able 
to meet competition and prosper. 

In scene three the real estate men appear 
in a hurdle race. Long time renters awake 
to find the homes they have paid for in rent 
receipts being sold to new owners who evict 
them. Landlords decide that the advanced 
prices in real estate offer propitious time to 
sell. Deans McKinley and Walker find the 
race contested by Holland who swung the 
Southern Aid and the Douglass Theatre 
deals, by Harris who came from the rear 
and put over a number of big deals, by 
DeVeille who made a record on small prop- 
erties and by Scott, Cuney, Flagg, Clarke, 
Davidson, Mitchell and other dark horses. 
As the race rounds the third quarter, hun- 
dreds of people are in homes bought at high 
prices but on which they have paid $500 to 
$1500 or more. 

Scene four is a conference of insurance 
men. Rutherford of the National Benefit 
Society, Bond of the Standard Life, Jordan 
of the Southern Aid, and Spaulding of the 
North Carolina Mutual compare notes and 
discover that Washington is woefully under- 
insured. The Southern Aid erects a fine 
four-story office building to include the Dun- 
bar Theatre, the Standard Life writes 
many thousands of life insurance, the Na- 
tional Benefit greatly increases its busi- 
ness, and the North Carolina Mutual grows 
in patronage. The payments of death poli- 


cies provide capital for buying homes and 
investments in business enterprises. 

Scene five shows the boys returning from 
the army, inoculated with the French spirit 
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of Equality, Liberty and Fraternity. To 
“make the world safe for democracy” is 
more than a fine phrase to these boys who 
no longer hold death as the worst of evils. 
Business men find them serious, ambitious 
and dependable. They enter business and 
apply to themselves the hard discipline of 
the army. Enterprises too numerous to 
catalogue here are opened and made to suc- 
ceed. The Hamilton Bros. open a printing 
office, the Cliffords organize a film company, 
Ratley and others organize a building and 
loan company, Curley opens a notion house, 
Howe runs a pool-room. Bake-shops, shoe- 
shine shops, taxi service, cafés, dyeing and 
cleaning shops, etc., are but examples of 
these men’s vision to make their way to the 
first table in the great business exchange. 


The last scene represents the story of the 
Douglass Theatre. F. Morris Murray and 
his two brothers have entered Washington 
eighteen years ago as printers, with a little 
shop. In 1908 they with others opened a 
little 75-seat moving-picture house at 1217 
U Street, N. W., because no moving-picture 
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theatre conducted by white men would ad- 
mit colored patrons. They struggle along 
and grow from that small beginning to the 
ownership of the Hiawatha, Foraker and 
Dunbar Theatres in which they are heartily 
supported. 

S. H. Dudley, who began his life as a 
showman when twelve years old and who 
has entertained audiences in every part cf 
the country, finally settles in Washington 
where he acquires the S. H. Dudley and 
Mid-City Theatres and the Dudley Theatre 
in Petersburg, Va. Dudley and the Mur- 
rays discover the need for a first class thea- 
tre and decide to join hands and supply it. 
William A. Bowie, Isaiah T. Hatton and 
others join them and the Dudley-Murray 
United Theatre Corporation is incorporated 
for $500,000 and the stock is being sold to 
future patrons at $12.50 per share. Negro 
architects, mechanics and laborers construct 
the buildings ‘and the curtain closes on the 
completed structure built by Negro capital, 
managed and owned by Negroes. 

Every man, woman and child who has 
witnessed this pageant leaves feeling the 
self-respect, the enthusiasm and pride of 
participating in the new era. 











i 1920, for the first time in twenty years, 
a presidential election has coincided with 
the decennial census. This gives us a 
chance to examine with some care the actual 
working of democracy in the United States. 
Unfortunately, however, while the election is 
still fresh in our imagination, it will proba- 
bly be six months or more before all the 
necessary census figures are published. 


Nevertheless a preliminary study, based 
partially on estimates, will have some 
value. We know definitely the total popu- 
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lation by states and the number of votes 
cast. We have a proposed apportionment 
of representatives which will probably be 
enacted into law without essential change. 
We need to know the voting population 
and this we can only estimate. From these 
data Table A has been prepared. 

A study of this table leads us to conclude 
that democracy in the United States even 
in the basic matter of popular voting is 
failing to function properly. We may, in 
fact, by rearranging the states note cer- 
tain astonishing differences. (Table B.) 


THE ELECTION OF 1920 (TABLE A) 


Alabama .. ot esinwee eeeeenee 
Arizona ‘ came 333,903 
ASEERORS. 66.065. 0000cerse 92,204 
California 6,861 
















ee er ,029 
Connecticut . ...s+- ; 0,631 
Delaware . «..:.++ . 223,003 123,882 
District of Columbia.... 411,571 
Pc hivahwsaheee es 968,470 
EE. betwen es Sere e Sil 2,895,832 
MD: as soe<< rer 
PN: 5. «smesss 6,485,280 
SEED» «woes : 2,930,390 
BOWE s. caves eS ... 2,404,021 1,209,369 
SND c's is eaves oases -+. 1,769,257 923,058 
ee .. 2,416,630 1,333,231 
Louisiana . ...........-. 1,798,509 980,782 


Maine . ....... 768,014 374,806 














Maryland ,661 759,338 
Massachusetts 3,852,356 2,157,319 
DECINOER .. .cuse .ee++. 3,668,412 1,755,535 
Minnesota . ........ . 2,387,125 1,064,993 
Mississippi . ....... .-. 1,790,618 997,861 
Missouri . ....... woe. 8,404,055 1,891,381 
Montana . ..... 548,889 260,021 
Nebraska . ..... sasoss LOOeee 637,637 
lo eee Ss 77,407 33,502 
New Hampshire ........ 443,083 199,793 
New Jersey’ ........... 3,155,900 1,436,910 
New Mexico ..... weeee 960,850 190,223 
See EE. bins eae . - 10,384,829 4,441,499 
North Carolina ......... 2,559,123 1,430,062 
North Dakota ......... 645,680 283,253 
PR Pek catutcuhc cence 5,759,394 2,926,073 
LRN os 6ee as aavess 2,028.283 1,115,617 
PE « wssceess aie Sie 783,389 382,124 
Pennsylvania , ..... . 8.720.017 4,162,022 
Rhode Island .......... 604,397 248,892 
South Carolina ........ 1,683, 939,800 
Sovth Dakota .......... 306,0%1 


Tennessee . 1,299,912 





EE = aw bineees ca kens 4,663,228 2,490,438 
PN Ga encepceneee ove 449,396 218,751 
ee ; 352,428 172,399 
WO: i. -Seogaskes 2,309,187 1,279,616 
Washington . ..... - 1,356,621 631,587 
West Virginia ...... 1,493,701 791,063 
Wisconsin . ...... . 2,632,067 1,267,525 
Wyoming . ..... ; 194,402 94,355 
1 2 3 


















18.4 10. il 

41, 1. 2 

18.8 10. 8 

58 27 16 

76.4 37 4 
60.1 26. 6 60,921 
82.4 42.5 94,756 
149,397 25.6 15, 4 37,349 
148,716 9.2 5.1 13 11,432 
135,592 61.3 31. 2 67,796 
: 69.1 30. 29 72,231 
80.9 43. 13 97,151 
Tt 37. ll 81,371 
570,152 61.7 32. 8 71,269 
912,978 68.4 37. 11 82,998 
117,084 ¢ 6.3 8 14,636 
197,845 25 4 49,461 
428,442 56.4 28. 7 61,206 
993,694 46. 25. 18 55,205 
1,047,819 58.9 28 17 61,636 
735,838 69. 30. 11 66,894 
82,492 8.2 4.6 8 10,311 
1,332,800 70.4 39. 16 83,300 
179,006 68.8 30. 3 59,668 
475,153 74.4 36. 6 79,192 
27,093 79.6 35. 1 27,093 
159,092 79.5 35 2 79,546 
903,943 62.8 28. 14 64,567 
54.9 28, 1 104,305 
2,882,590 64.9 27. 47 61,332 
548,741 38.3 21. 12 45,728 
200,778 70.9 31 3 66,926 
2,019,166 69. 31. 26 77,660 
486,405 43.5 23. 9 54,046 
238,572 62.4 30. 4 59,643 
1,851,248 44.5 21.2 40 46,281 
167,987 67.4 27. 3 55,996 
66,150 7 3.9 8 8,269 
181,747 3 28 3 60,582 
426,392 7 18. 11 38,763 
441,037 17.7 9.2 21 21,001 
193,497 88.3 43 2 96,748 
89,905 52.2 25. 2 44,953 
231,029 18 10. 11 21,003 
394,195 62.3 35. 6 65,700 
509,242 64.4 34. 7 72,849 
701,301 55.38 26. 12 58,442 
53,120 56.5 27. 1 53,120 

4 5 6 7 8 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE A 


Column number 1 is the list of States. Column mumber 2 is the total population according to the 
census of 1920. Column number 2 is the estimated voting population, derived by taking 56 per cent of the 
total population and subtracting therefrom 50 per cent of the foreign born, the latter being the estimated 
proportion of the unnaturalized foreign adults. Column number 4 is the number of votes cast in the presi- 
dential election of 1920. Column number 5 is the percentage of the voting population which actually voted. 
Column number 6 is the percentage of the total population which actually voted. Column number 7 is the 
number of representatives apportioned to each State in the 67th Congress, according to the proposed bill 
of the Republican caucus. Column number 8 is the number of actual voters per representative in the pro- 


posed apportionment. 
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TABLE B 


Column number 1 is the number of votes cast per 
representative in the 67th Congress. Column number 2 
is the per cent of voters voting. Column number 3 
is the per cent of total population voting. 
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Two main divisions immediately appear: 
one where the number of voters in propor- 
tion to the representatives in Congress ap- 


2 3 portioned is less than 50,000; where less 
s. C, 8,269 s. Cc 7 > c 3.9 
Miss. 10.311 ‘Miss. 82 Miss. i than 50 per cent. of the total voters actual- 
Ga, 11,439 Ga. 9.2 Ga. 6.1 . f 
= 14636 La. 9 et ly vote, and where less than 25 per cent. o 
Texas $1,001 Texas ad Texas as the population vote; and another division 
Va. 21,008 Ja. 4 a. 10. 
Ala. 21,915 Ala. 18.4 Ark. 10. Where there are from 50,000 to 100,000 votes 
rk. ped _ oe 1. as compared with the representatives ap- 
Ariz. $3,281 Tenn. 82.7 Tenn. 18. portioned; where from one-half to 90 per 

J 3 9. ° 
Tenn os76s ae N.C. 2), cent. of the possible voters vote, and where 
Vt. 44,953 Okla. = 43.5 a. 21.2 from 26 to 47 per cent. of the tota ula- 
N.C. 45,728 Pa. 445 Okla. 23. P the total pop 
Pa. 46,281 Mass. 46 Me. 25. tion vote. 
Wao, Senos — = = These criteria do not make quite the 
Okla. 64,046 N. Mex. 54.9 Conn. 26. same divisions and on account of the ap- 
Mass. 65,205 Wis. 55.3 Wis. 26 . 
RI 55,996 Md. 56.4 Cal. 27 proximate nature of our figures we can 
Wis. 68,442 Wyo. 66.5 N. Y. 27 : : ae 
Cal 58.966 Cal, 58. RL 97, not explain all the discrepancies. How- 
Ore. 69,643 Mich. | 58.9 Wyo. st ever, states with one representative, like 
. 9,668 i 8 : 8 : : 

Sk 60/588 oa os, Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, New Mexico, 
Coma. onset ate ee 4 ‘ = can not be judged by the number of voters 
N.Y. 61.882. Wash 62.8 §. Dak 28 as compared with the representative appor- 
Mich. 6 Ore. 2. ll. 30 . . 
NJ, saner NJ. =. Minn zo,  tionment for obvious reasons. Pennsyl- 
Wash. 65,700 W.Va. 64.4 ont. 30. yvania and Massachusetts have evi 
N. Dak. 66,926 N.Y. 649 Ore. 30 : E : evidently . 
Minn. 66,894 R. I. 67.4 Idaho 31. large foreign population which is both vol- 
Idaho 67,796 Ky. 68.4 N. Dak 31. . s * : . 
Kan. 71269 0 Ment a Ohio o untarily and involuntarily disfranchised. 

: 72,281 Ohio 69. Kan. 82. aa" : 
W.Va. 721849 Minn, 69 W.Va 4 Of the main differences, however, as evi- 
Ohio 77,660 —‘iIil. 69.1 Nev. 85. denced by the two ends of the scale there 
Neb. 79,192 Mo. 70.4 m.. ee. 35 b . I 
N. H. 79.546 N. Dak. 70.9 Wash. 35 can be no question. If, therefore, we group 
owa 81,871 Iowa 74. veb. 36 h f 2 
Ky. yO ey the states = follows? we get Table C. 
ate. $3,000 ote. 7 — 7. In the United States we have three approx. 

0. y N. . r. 37. . . g 
Del. 94,756 Nev. 79.6 Mo. 39. imations to democracy. The great Middle 
Utah 96,748 Ind. 80.9 el. 42.5 
Ind. 97151 Del 4 lea. ae West and the South West are states where 
N. Mex. 104,305 Utah 88.3 Utah 43. 70 per cent. of the total voters vote, and 

TABLE C 
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New England ...... 7,400,909 8,761,875 1,893,083 25.5 50.3 1,868,342 49.7 35 211,455 64,087 

Middle Altantic ....22,260,746 10,040,481 5,639,384 25.8 656.2 4,401,047 43.8 101 160,997 55,836 

Border States ...... 18,300,218 7,293,797 4,191,715 $1.5 57.4 3,102,082 42.6 62 214,520 67,608 

Southwest . ......... 2,160,685 1,066,257 743,694 34.5 70. 317,522 80. 10 215,169 74,869 

Pacific & Northwest.. 6,742,028 3,214,468 1,943,948 28.8 60.4 1,370,520 389.6 82 210,688 60,748 

Middle West ....... 80,614,545 14,964,070 10,184,696 $3.2 68. 4,780,374 32. 139 220,249 78,272 

BU oo ca ebacescescs 22,769,069 12,532,558 2,209,353 9.7 17.6 10,323,205 82.4 104 218,933 21,248 








1, In 1910, fifty-six per cent of the population of the 
United States was 21 years of age and over. By taking 
56 per cent of the population of each State we get a 
rough approximation of its potential voters. Tom 
this we must subtract the unnaturalized foreign adults 
who formed in 1910 about half the adult foreign popu- 
lation. The resulting figures have a considerable mar- 
gin of error, but they can be used at present and 
checked up when the census figures of 1920 appear. 


2. This grouping is not the conventional one, but 
is dictated by the facts. Even here North Carolina 
belongs rather with the Border States than with the 
South: 

New England Maine, 


includes New Hampshire, 


Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut: 
Middle Atlantic—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva 

est Vir 
Oklahoma; 


nia; Border States—Delaware, Maryland, 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
















104 Congressmen 






10,184,696 


1,943,948 


voters form one-third of the whole popula- 
tion. About 30 per cent. of the apparent 
voting population was disfranchised at the 
last election mostly, we can probably say, 
by voluntary abstention. The apportion- 


Southwest—Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada; Pacific and Northwest—Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, California; Middle West 
—North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
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6 = 19.) 


48% of All Illiterates 
§ = 63 


6%; 







2,209,353 Votes, 1920 
4 


(Based on Table A) 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
3 = 6%; 


Distorted so as to show the relative political power 


73% of Lynchings: 


5%; 


wer of the sections as calculated from the above figures is: 


of 5 sections according to the votes cast, 1920. 


i= 7%; 3 


(The relative political po 


ment of a representative in Congress in 
this part of the United States calls for 
nearly 75,000 voters. 

In contrast to this notice the South. Here 
with a total population of nearly 23,000,000 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indi 
ana, Ohio; South—Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Texas. 
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and a probable voting population of nearly 
thirteen million there were in 1920 less than 
two and a half million votes cast. Less 
than 10 per cent. of the total population 
vote and of the men and women 21 years of 
age about 18 per cent. vote. We have the 
astonishing total of ten and one-third mil- 
lions of possible voters disfranchised, or 
82.4 per cent! 


Notwithstanding this the Southern por- 
tion of the Union will receive 104 represen- 
tatives in the 67th Congress, thus requiring 
only 21,248 voters per representative. 


Between these two extremes there lie 
three other sections: the North West, the 
Border States and the East. The Border 
States and the North West, while less demo- 
cratic than the Middle West, nevertheless 
have between sixty and seventy thousand 
voters per Congressional representative, and 
disfranchise about 40 per cent. of their popu- 
lation, voluntarily or involuntarily. As 
contrasted with the Middle West and South 
— democracies, we may call these repub- 
ics. 

On the other hand, in New England and 
the Middle States we have at least the be- 
ginning of distinct aristocracies—probably 
plutocracies. From 44 to 50 per cent. of 
their voters are disfranchised and 55,000 
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veters suffice for a representative jn Con- 
gress. Their preponderance of political 
power comes undoubtedly from their dis- 
franchised foreign population and from 
that part of the native population which 
has lost faith and interest in voting. 

In the South we have an oligarchy ruling 
rotten boroughs, and a few calculations 
make this manifest: if the South with its 
104 representatives is properly represent- 
ed, then the Middle West ought to have 479 
representatives instead of 139; the Pacific 
and Northwestern States ought to have 91 
instead of 32; the South West ought to have 
35 instead of 10; the Border States should 
have 197 instead of 62; the Middle States 
should have 265 instead of 101; and New 
England should have 89 instead of 35. Or, 
to put it another way, if the Middle West is 
properly represented, then the South in- 
stead of having 104 representatives ought 
to have 31. These figures are, of course. 
tentative and may be criticised because of 
the assumptions made in estimating the 
voting population and the disfranchised 
foreigners. Nevertheless on the whole they 
approximate a correct picture of the dan- 
gerous situation in this country. If democ- 
racy is to survive, action and vigorous ac- 
tion looking toward the enforcement of the 
14th Amendment is absolutely necessary. 


THE LYNCHING INDUSTRY—1920 
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a the year 1920 there were 69 
persons lynched in the United States; 
of these lynchings 60 were Negroes, of whom 
one was a woman, and 9 were white men. 
Compared with the year 1919 this record 
shows a decrease of 17 among Negroes and 
an increase of 5 among white people. 

The record for 1920 follows: 

January 14—Florala, Ala., Jack Waters, 
shot; attacking woman. 

February 5—Pine Bluff, Ark., unknown 
Negro; murder. 

February 5—Osceola, Ark.—W. E. Hansel 
(white) ; burned by unidentified robbers. 

March 4—Pike City, Ga., Cornelius Alex- 
ander. 

March 11—Montgomery County, 
William Smith, shot; attacking girl. 

March 30—Maysville, Ky., Grant Smith; 
attacking girl. 


Ala., 


April 1—Laurens, S. C., George Robert- 
son; cutting boys in dispute. 

April 8—Laurens, S. C., James Steward; 
injuring men in fight. 

April 20—Pittsburg, Kan., Albert Evans; 
assault. 

May 8—Tampa, Fla., M. Scott; shot, in- 
sulting woman. 

May 8—Beaumont, Tex., Charles Arling, 
flogged to death; threatening man. 

June 15—Duluth, Minn., Isaac McGhee, 
Elmer Jackson, Nat Green; attacking girl. 

June 21—Rincon, Ga., Philip Gaithers, 
shot; murder. 

June 30—Wharton, Tex., Washington 
Giles and brother, shot, and Jodie Gordan 
and Elijah Anderson, hanged; murder. 

July 2—Paris, Tex., Irving and Herman 
Arthur, burned; murder. 











July 5—Enterprise, Miss., J. F. Spencer; 
fighting. 

July 8—Centerville, Mo., Fred Canafex, 
shot; attacking woman. 

July 10—Durham, N. C., Ed. Roach; at- 
tacking girl. 

July 183—Steamship City of ‘Toledo, Mil- 
ton Harris, drowned; assault. 

July 25—Fayetteville, W. Va., William 
Bennett, Jr., (white) ; murder. 

July 30—Midland City, Ala., 2 Negroes; 
killed by posse in search of a Negro who 
attacked white woman. 


THE LYNCHING INDUSTRY, 1920 
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August 2—Center, Tex., Lige Daniels; 
murder. 

August 6—Ozark, Ala., Sills Spinks and 
Justin Jennings; attacking woman. 

August 26—Graham, N. C., John Jeffress, 
shot; attacking girl. 

August 28—Corinth, Miss., Blutcher Hig- 
gins and Dan Callicut; assault. 

August 29—Tulsa, Okla., Ray Belton; 
murder. 

August 30—Oklahoma 
Claude Chandler; murder. 


County, Okla., 





GEORGIA: THE “EMPIRE STATE” OF LYNCHING 


460 Persons Lynched, 1885-1920. 


(The location of each lynching is approximate, since many have occurred in the same places.) 
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THE CALIFORNIA LYNCHING OF 3 WHITE 
MEN, DECEMBER 10, 1920. 


(From a post-card sold on the streets.) 


September 1—Dallas, Tex., Frederick 
Douglass; murder. 

September 9—Danville, Va., Leelie Allen, 
shot; wounding man. 

September 10-—Tulsa, Okla., Tom M. 
Owens (white) ; murder. 

September 12—Quitman, Miss., Will 
Echols, shot; murder. 

September 13—Hartford, Ala., Alto 
Windham (white); insulting white woman. 

September 24—Houston, Tex., Oscar 
Beasley; murder. 

October 5—McClenny, Fla., Ray Field, 
Ben Givens, Milton Smith, hanged, Sam 
Duncan, shot; murder. 

October 14—Greenville, Ala., Select Reid, 
shot; wounding man. : 

October 19—Fremont, N. C., Norman Ar- 
tis; peeping into woman’s room. 

October 28—Johnson City, Tenn., Cooksey 
Dallas; refused to sell whiskey. 

November 2—Ocoee, Fla., July Perry, 
shot; fighting. 

November 6—Tylertown, Miss., Harry 
Jacobs; assault. 

November 6—Leon County, Fla., unknown 
Negro; drowned. 

November 10—Tylertown, Miss., Ben 
Jacobs. 

November 14—Kent Junction, Tenn., Dave 
Hunt; attacking woman. 

November 18—Douglass, Ga., Alex Byrd, 
Willie and Minnie Ivory, shot; murder. 


November 24—Dewitt, Ga., Curley Mc- 
Kelvey, shot; brother of murderer. 

November 29—Princeton, Fla., J. B. Har- 
ris; attacking woman. 

November 30—Thomasville, Ga., unknown. 

December—Doerun, Ga., unknown. 

December 5—Holdenville, Okla., unidenti 
fied Negro, shot; attacking woman. 

December 8—Billings, Mont., E. F. Lamp- 
son (white); burned. 

December 10—Santa Rosa, Cal., Valento, 
Fitts and Boyd (white); murder. 

December 23—Fort Worth, Tex., T. W. 
Vickery (white); murder. 


December 24—Purvis, Miss., Coleman 
Brown, shot; murder. 

December 26—Jonesboro, Ark., Wade 
Thomas; murder. 

The alleged crimes for which these per- 
sons were lynched are as follows among 
Negroes: murder 23, attacking women 14, 
unknown 8, fighting 6; assault 5, insulting 
woman 1, threatening man 1, peeping into 
woman’s room 1, refusal to sell whiskey to 
white soldiers 1; among whites: murder 6, 
unknown 2, insulting white woman 1. 

The methods of lynchings among Negroes 
were: by hanging 35, shooting 20, burning 
2,.drowning 2, beating 1; among whites: by 
hanging 6, burning 3. 

According to the number of lynchings, 
Texas leads the states, having 11, Alabama 
8, Florida 8, Georgia 8, Mississippi 7, Okla- 
homa 4, North Carolina, Arkansas, Minne- 
sota and California 3 each, Tennessee and 
South Carolina 2 each, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, West Virginia 
and the Steamship Toledo 1 each. 

Negroes Lynched By Years, 1885-1920 
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National: Association: for: the --- 


Advancement: of Colored: People. 


1921 
' following program was submitted 
co the National Board by the Secretary 
of the Association, James Weldon Johnson, 
at the December meeting. The Board voted 
its approval. 


1. Anti-Lynching legislation by Congress 
2. Abolition of Segregation in the Depart- 
ments at Washington 
8. Enfranchisement of the Negro in the 
South or reduction of southern repre- 
sentation, if necessary 
4. Restoration of Haitian independence 
and reparation, as far as possible, for 
wrongs committed there by the Ameri- 
can administration, through Congres- 
sional investigation of both military and 
civil acts of the American Occupation 
Presentation to the new President of a 
mammoth petition of say, 100,000 bona 
fide signers, collected by the various 
branches, requesting the pardon of the 
soldiers of the 24th Infantry imprisoned 
at Leavenworth on the charge of riot- 
ing at Houston, Texas 
6. The abolition of Jim Crow cars in inter- 
state traffic 
Treatment of colored men in the Navy; 
where once many ratings as non-com- 
missioned officers were held by Negroes, 
now colored men can enlist only as mess 
boys, in other words, as servants 
8. Appointment of a National Inter-Racial 
Commission to make,an earnest study 
of race conditions and race relations in 
the United States 
9. Appointment of colored assistant secre- 
taries in the Labor and Agricultural 
Departments which would give the Ne- 
gro official representation in the two 
phases of national life where he needs 
most and suffers most 
Continuance of the fight in the Ar- 
kansas cases 
This is our goal. We cannot accomplish 
all of it in one year. We can, however, ac- 
complish more than would have been possi- 
ble in any past year in the Association’s 
history if we have with us a great, virile 


organization. We set our figure at a quar- 


nn 


- 


10. 


ter of a million members with which to 
back our undertakings. 

The Rev. Robert W. Bagnall comes to us 
from Detroit to conduct our membership 
drive and become a permanent addition to 
our national staff. The March number will 
tell more of this. 
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ARKANSAS JUSTICE 
3 of THE Crisis know of the 
long legal fight which the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People has been making to defend the 79 
colored men who were accused of complicity 
in the alleged massacre of October, 1919, in 
Phillips County, Arkansas. For the purpose 
of giving the complete story, I am writing 
this brief chronological summary of the 

steps the Association has taken. 

Newspapers of October 2, 1919, told of 
the alleged uprising planned by colored men 
of Phillips County through an organization 
known as the Progressive Fiarmers’ and 
Household Union of America for the pur- 
pose of killing all of the white citizens and 
seizing their land. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association was immediately 
sent to Arkansas to secure the real facts. 
His investigation showed that the stories of 
an alleged massacre planned by Negroes 
were untrue; that the colored people of 
Phillips County, as well as other parts of 
the State of Arkansas and of other South- 
ern States, had been for years subjected 
to vicious economic exploitation under the 
share-cropping system, and that they had 
formed an organization for the purpose of 
securing relief through the courts of the 
State. 

Based on the facts gained by this inves- 
tigation, the National Board of Directors 
of the N. A. A. C. P. at a specially called 
meeting on November 24, 1919, authorized 
the employment of counsel headed by Col- 
onel George W. Murphy of Little Rock to 
defend the 12 colored men who had been 
sentenced to death and 67 others who had 
been sentenced to prison terms. These con- 
victions had occurred within five days, and 
these men were tried in Phillips County 
while the mob spirit was high, despite all 
our efforts to obtain a change of venue, and 
when there was little chance of acquittals 
regardless of the testimony. 

An appeal was first made for a re-trial 
in the Phillips County Circuit Court. This 
motion was denied. Habeas Corpus proceed- 
ings were then prepared and at the same 
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lime an appeal was made to the Arkansas 
State Supreme. Court for a review of the 
cases in that court. This motion applied to 
the 12 death sentences. On January 9, 
1920, the appeal for a hearing was granted 
by the Arkansas State Supreme Court and 
the cases carried for review to that court. 

At this point in the case, Robert L. Hill 
was arrested in Kansas and fight was begun 
to prevent his return to Arkansas. The 
December issue of THE CrIsIS told of that 
part of the fight and the eventual freeing 
of Mr. Hill. 

The decision of the State Supreme Court 
was finally rendered on March 30, when the 
court affirmed the verdict of death in 6 of 
the 12 cases and reversed the verdict in 
the remaining 6 cases. The latter were sent 
back to the Phillips County Circuit Court 
for a new trial. The reversals were made 
upon the ground that the jury had ren- 
dered its verdicts improperly. In the first 
6 cases, attorneys for the Association im- 
niediately applied for a writ of certiorari 
in the United States Supreme Court. This 
effort was made in order to carry the cases 
directly to the highest tribunal. 

In the meantime, the cases which had 
been sent back to the Phillips County 
Court had been re-tried after a change of 
venue had been applied for and denied. As 
was expected, the men were convicted a sec- 
ond time. Colonel Murphy was taken ill 
after the first day of the trial and the cases 
were carried on with exceptional ability by 
Attorney Scipio A. Jones, one of the as- 
sociate counsel. 

On October 11, the United States Su- 
preme Court refused to review the cases of 
the 6 colored men whose conviction had 
been affirmed by the State Supreme Court. 

As a result of his illness, due, it was 
felt, in part to the strenuous work he had 
done in these cases, Colonel George W. Mur- 
phy died about the same time of day on 
October 11 that the United States Supreme 
Court was denying the writ of certiorari. 
This refusal by the Supreme Court to re- 
view the cases acted as an automatic re- 
sentencing of the 6 men to death. 

On November 8, the cases of the 6 men 
who had been re-tried and re-convicted by the 
Phillips County Court, were again appealed 
to the State Supreme Court of Arkansas. 
This appeal for a re-hearing was granted 
by the Supreme Court. 

While the cases were being reviewed a 
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second time, Governor Charles H. Brough 
of Arkansas, in direct contravention of all 
precedent, issued a long statement to the 
newspapers which appeared on November 
16, giving reasons why he believed the men 
were guilty and declaring that if the State 
Supreme Court refused to grant the ap- 
peal of the condemned men, he as Governor 
would grant no clemency. 

In spite of these obviously unfair tactics 
on the part of the Governor in trying the 
cases in the newspapers, the State Supreme 
Court on December 6, reversed for a second 
time the verdict of death, on the ground 
that Negroes had been excluded from juries 
in Phillips County in direct contravention 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875. The cases were again 
remanded to the Phillips County Court for 
re-trial. The decision in these cases will 
have a direct bearing upon the cases of 
the 6 men whose motions for a new trial 
were refused and who are now under sen- 
tence of death. A reprieve will probably be 
granted to these men pending a decision in 
other cases. 

It is impossible to tell how far the cases 
will eventually go. The decision of Decem- 
ber 6 is the most important victory thus 
far, in that the reversal was upon Constitu- 
tional grounds. If justice is denied in the 
State Courts, it is hoped that the cases 
can be carried finally into the Federal 
Courts. The order of procedure in the Fed- 
eral Courts will be, first, to the Federal 
Court of the Eastern District of Arkansas; 
second, the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Federal Court; and finally the United States 
Supreme Court. All of the testimony and 
evidence which have been secured since Oc- 
tober, 1919, points conclusively to the fact 
that the men were not guilty of the crime 
charged and that they are imprisoned be- 
cause of race prejudice in the State of Ar- 
kansas. The fight to free these men is not 
sclely one effecting 79 individuals, but a 
fight to determine whether or not men shall 
be sent to death solely because they are 
colored. Another important determining 
factor is that this case may be the entering 
wedge in the struggle to end economic ex- 
ploitation of colored men and women 
through the share-cropping system which is 
so widespread in Southern States. 

To date the Association has expended 
more than $8,000 in this fight and is obli- 
gated to pay its lawyers in Arkansas an 











additional $5,000 within a very short time. 
If the cases are eventually carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, the cost will 
probably be in excess of $30,000. An urgent 
appeal is made to every reader of THE 
CRISIS to contribute as much as he or she 
can to aid in the gigantic task of saving 
these men, and exposing to the world the 
evils of the peonage system in the South. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT IN CONGRESS 


N December 29 and 30, James Weldon 

Johnson, Walter F. White and William 
Pickens of the National Office, together 
with James A. Cobb, Archibald H. Grimké 
and other representatives of the District of 
Columbia Branch, and George H. Murray, 
an attorney of Washington, appeared before 
the Committee on the Census of the House 
of Representatives at a hearing on the 
House Reapportionment Bill. 

The testimony presented by the Associa- 
tion showing the vicious tactics used in 
Southern States to debar colored citizens 
from registering and voting by intimidation, 
terrorization and chicane aroused a storm 
of protest from the southern members of 
the committee. The representatives of the 
Association presented figures published in 
this number of THE CRISIS, proving the 
disfranchisement of colored voters; the 
names, addresses and registration certifi- 
cate numbers of 941 colored citizens of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who were deliberately 
prevented from voting on November 2; 
showed that the names of 3,000 additional 
persons who likewise were prevented from 
voting, were being secured; introduced as 
evidence photographs showing the long lines 
of colored citizens who stood before the 
polls on election day, but were not allowed 
to vote; told of the election riots in Orange 
County, Fla., where more than 30 Negroes 
were burned to death because one duly qual- 
ified colored voter attempted to exercise the 
right of franchise; and presented much evi- 
dence of similar nature showing the delib- 
erate methods used to disfranchise colored 
men and women in Southern States. 
Representatives of the Association di- 
rectly charged the suppression of most of 
the colored vote in the South. They de- 
manded, first, that a complete Congressional 
investigation be made of the elections of 
1920 in Southern States; and, second, the 
full accordance of the right of franchise or 
a reduction of representation in the House 
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of Representatives in proportion to the sup- 
pression of votes in those states where 
a Congressional investigation proved such 
suppression. 

The tactics of Representatives Carlos Bee 
of Texas, W. W. Larsen of Georgia, and 
James H. Aswell of Louisiana, were most 
undignified in their efforts to heckle and 
harass the witnesses. Their attempts ap- 
parently were aimed to prevent, as far as 
possible, the inclusion of testimony in the 
records of the Committee. Their efforts 
finally became so flagrant that it was neces- 
sary for Chairman Isaac Siegel of New 
York to call them to order so that the hear-. 
ing might continue. At the end of the 
hearing on the second day, a newspaper 
photographer appeared in the Committee 
room to take a photograph of the Committee 
and witnesses. Representative Aswell of 
Louisiana left the room with the statement 
that he “wasn’t going to have his picture 
taken with a bunch of niggers.” Represen- 
tative Larsen of Georgia, according to the 
New York Tribune of December 31, in- 
formed Chairman Siegel that he did not in- 
tend leaving the room, but would “raise 
hell” if a picture were made with the spec- 
tators on hand as a background. 

In order to avoid a row with the southern 
representatives, the Committee went into 
executive session, thus clearing the room 
and then the group picture was taken. 


THE DULUTH CASES 


Gyaa> work has been done in the 
defense of the colored men accused of 
assault upon a young girl, which led to the 
lynching in June in Duluth, Minn., of 3 
colored men. Following the lynchings, 13 
colored men were arrested, charged with 
criminal assault. Led by the Duluth 
Branch of the Association which, like the 
Fresno Branch, was only recently organ- 
ized, and aided by the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Branches, Attorneys F. L. Barnett of 
Chicago, R. C. McCullough of Duluth, and 
Charles Scrutchins of Bemidji, Minn., were 
employed to defend these men. The Duluth 
Branch raised more than $1,200 for the em- 
ployment of lawyers, reporters and investi- 
gators and supplied the men who were 
friendless and penniless with clothes and 
meals while incarcerated in prison. 


As a result of these efforts, 12 men have 
been freed. One of these was freed by a 
jury and their verdict thoroughly discredit- 
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ed the stories which caused the death of the 
3 men who were lynched. Five defendants 
were discharged by order of the court and 
on Friday, December 17, six other defend- 
ants were brought into court and at the 
request of the prosecuting attorney, were 
discharged from further prosecution. One 
defendant was convicted and his case is 


now being appealed to the State Supreme 
Court. 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA 

N important decision has just been 

rendered in the District Court of Ap- 
peals at San Francisco in testing the valid- 
ity of the California Civil Rights Act, when 
a decision was rendered in favor of Errol 
Jones against the Kinema Theatre of 
Fresno. 

On June 20, 1918, Mr. Jones, accompanied 
by a young woman, purchased tickets for 
the orchestra of the theatre. When he en- 
tered the theatre, he was accosted by the 
kead usher who attempted to direct him and 
his companion to a remote part of the thea- 
tre near the right wall. The usher politely 
but firmly called his attention to a statement 
on the back of the ticket, “Admit one to 
such seat as may be assigned by manage- 
ment,” 

The practice of segregating colored pa- 
trons had been practiced by this theatre for 
years and no attempt had been made to pre- 
vent such discrimination. When Mr. Jones 
insisted on sitting in the center aisle where 
there were vacant seats, he was told by the 
usher that because of orders from the man- 
agement, Mr. Jones would not be allowed 
to sit in the center aisle. Mr. Jones there- 
upon left the theatre. Being a minor, suit 
was entered against the theatre by Edward 
Jones, father of Errol Jones, in the Su- 
perior Court of the State of California. The 
trial court awarded the complainant One 
Hundred Dollars, the minimum sum pro- 
vided by the statute. The theatre imme- 
diately appealed and at this point the 
Fresno Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 
entered the case. Mr. Jones was unable to 
bear the cost of litigation in the higher 
courts and turned over the entire matter to 
the Fresno Branch. 

This branch, although organized only a 
few months prior to that time, having a 
limited membership and treasury, imme- 
diately assumed the responsibility of con- 
ducting the appeal. It called upon the 
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other branches of the state for financial as- 
sistance, which appeal was immediately an- 
swered. The Northern California Branch 
took the lead in raising funds for the de- 
fense, employing E. Burton Ceruti, a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Directors 
and Attorney for the Los’ Angeles 
Branch, to handle the case in the higher 
court. When the case was re-argued in the 
District Court of Appeals at San Fran- 
cisco, by a unanimous decision of the 
court, the verdict of the lower court award- 
ing damages to Mr. Jones was affirmed. In 
the words of Mr. Ceruti, “The kernel of 
this decision is the principle therein estab- 
lished and which enlarges upon the legal 
definition of discrimination. In effect, it 
says that enforced segregation is, per se, a 
discrimination which is in violation of Civil 
Rights Statutes.” 


HOW ONE MAN AIDED 

HERE are a number of interested per- 

sons who would aid in the work of the 
Association, but who, being unable to con- 
tribute large sums, hesitate to contribute 
small amounts. Many of these persons do 
not realize that the contributions of many 
individuals like themselves, joined together 
would form a huge fund to carry on the 
work which is so necessary. An example of 
what one man has done and what others can 
do, is seen in a letter received at the Na- 
tional Office as a result of an appeal in the 
December issue of THE Crisis for funds to 
carry on the Arkansas Defense cases. The 
letter reads: 

In reading your article in the Christmas 
issue of THE CRISIS, appealing to every 
reader of THE CRISIS who wishes to see 
justice done in the cases of the doomed men 
of our race, who are now in jail in Phillips 
County, Ark., B. Y. McPheeter and myself, 
who are subscribers to your wonderful 
magazine, decided to make a plea to every 
colored man of our little town for one dol- 
lar each to assist in seeing justice in the 
cases of the doomed men of Phillips Coun- 
ty, Ark. And all the colored men in our 
town,—they are very few—gave one dollar 
each without being coaxed. 

Therefore, you will find enclosed a Post 
Office Money Order for $20.00 made paya- 
ble to THE Crisis. Please turn same over 
to the Arkansas Fund. Also, will you 
please give acknowledgement through THE 


CRISIS or mail me a receipt for same? I 
remain, 


Very truly yours, 
C. L. Stewart, 
Tonopah, Nevada. 


(Signed) 
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LITERATURE 
ATHAN ROSENBAUM in The Libera- 


tor: 


I hear the sullen murmurs rising from the 
sea of human hearts— 
I hear the drums of Freedom rumbling in 
the darkness of the night— 
I see the lightning flash of Truth sink deep 
into the minds of Men— 
I see the waves of Revolution rise in their 
mighty strength, 
Breaking the chains of slavery, 
Sweeping away the débris of decayed plu- 
tocracies, 
Lifting Man into Manhood, 
And freedom into its place in the sun. 
x * a 
Robert M. McBride and Company have 
published South of Suez, by William Ash- 
ley Anderson, a highly enthralling survey 
of scenes and places in East Africa. There 
is an account of the Empress Zeoditou of 
Abyssinia in the midst of the revolution 
which placed her on the throne: 


Eyes were turned to the westward, and 
there, issuing from an opening in the 
woods, came the Empress and her follow- 
ers. There was no cheering, no applause; 
everybody was silent with astonishment. 

Covered with a plain black silk cloak, 
with neck and face muffled in snowy linen, 
so that only her eyes showed, and upon her 
head a broad-brimmed felt hat, she seemed 
to have hit by instinct upon the nobility of 
simplicity. lose about her were several 
ladies-in-waiting, similarly dressed, and all 
mounted on mules. But surrounding her, 
and spreading far on either side, came such 
a multitude as I have rarely seen—a torrent 
of sandalled, white-clad humanity, mostly 
soldiers, armed with shields, rifles, bando- 
leers, and scimitars. And this wave bore 
ker down upon us, deposited her at the en- 
trance to her pavilion, and then broke and 
swirled in independent eddies about the 
course until driven back into position by 
horsemen charging boldly into the press. 

* * * 


Another book dealing with Africa is A. 
J. B. Desmore’s With the 2nd Cape Corps 
Through Central Africa. Mr. Desmore 
speaks in his introduction of the long wait 
and hesitation which preceded the formation 
of the Cape Corps: 

The writer will endeavor to show how 
keen the men of this regiment were on sol- 
diering under conditions oftimes adverse, 
oun sometimes not unpleasant. He will 
depict their weary waiting in Nyasaland, 


where they did post duty, while undergoing 
at the same time strenuous courses of train- 
ing. He will portray their pursuit of the 
enemy in the rainy season, where they daily 
experienced continuous down-falls of rain. 
He will follow them in that long and ardu- 
ous chase, when they frequently brushed 
against the rear-guard of the enemy, and 
drove before them the whole of Von 
Lettow’s force for almost two hundred 
miles of broken and bushy country, com- 
pleting that stupendous task after six weeks 
in the slush and rain of a dreary winter. 
He will tell of their bitter disappointment 
at the miscarriage of the scheme to wedge 
in the enemy at the Lugenda, through the 
failure of Hawthorn’s column to come up 
in time. And last, but by no means least, 
he will introduce to the reader the “Tenga 
Tenga,” those fine black fellows who played 
so prominent a part in this campaign, that 
‘. came to be known as the “Tenga Tenga 
ar. 


* * * 
The Lynching Bee and Other Poems by 
William Ellery Leonard (B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., New York), gives a gruesome picture 
of the great American pastime. The Ne- 
gro has been burned at the stake and then: 
At last the stench, or glow of embers, 
brings 

The wolves, or wolf-like things... 

Such as on earthquake midnights prowl 
around 


Smoulder of fallen beams and _ littered 


ground, 

And tear from dead hands golden finger- 
rings. 

But though they crouch in slow two-legged 


stealth, 
Their hunt is not for wealth. 


They paw into the cinders, as_ with 
hooks ... 

Snatch something out, 

With gloating, starveling looks . . 

A bit of rib... or skull... orcrup... 


Hot ash and finger knuckle . 
They wrap them up, 

And putter round about... 

And chuckle... 

And foot it off and down the road. 


COMING EVENTS 

fee possibility of organization among 

Negroes to a degree which shall vie 
with that of white men has aroused a very 
real fear among the supporters of “white 
supremacy.” The majority of whites see 
only a menace in what might easily be a 
natural evolution somewhat hastened by the 
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Great War. Frederick Cunliffe-Owen writes 
in the New York Globe: 


Even those Americans who,since they have 
been called upon to pay, in the form of ex- 
tertionate taxes, the colossal expenditures 
incurred by the government in the great 
war, from which they insist they derived no 
tangible benefit, decline to interest them- 
selves any longer in what goes on abroad, 
cannot afford io remain indifferent to this 
awakening of the Negro races into a great 
pan-African force. For although the blacks 
of the continental portion of the United 
States form but a tenth part of the entire 
population, yet by means of association they 
are becoming more and more of a factor in 
the economic situation. Furnishing as they 
do the bulk of the unskilled labor in the 
South, there are certain national industries, 
notably that of cotton, almost entirely de- 
pendent upon their willingness to- work. 
Until the great war they were virtually ex- 
cluded by union labor from all its skilled 
callings. But so powerful has the Negro 
element become by means of co-operation, 
that they have forced the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to abandon its discrimination 
against them, and to receive them on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the whites; 
while they are already hand in glove with 
the more advanced and extremist labor or- 
ganizations, among them ‘the I. W. W. 
When one recalls how violent was the oppo- 
sition of all the great American labor or- 
a against the admission of any 

egro to their ranks, their reluctant aban- 
donment of this policy of exclusion can only 
be construed as a demonstration of the 
force which the blacks have been able to 
bring to bear upon them by means of co- 
operation. 

Ls * * 


One success leads to another and there is 
no telling what heights Negroes, filled with 
a new race-consciousness, may achieve. This 
author continues: 

The victory which they have thus achieved 
is naturally bound to encourage them to 
further ambitions, in the way of the re- 
moval of the economic, political, and social 
disabilities that now handicap their aspira- 
tions. They are thoroughly discontented 
with their lot, more so than ever since the 
great; war, in which nearly 400,000 of them 
took an active part, and where those who 
fought abroad were treated by the French 
and by the other allied nations of Europe 
with a degree of consideration and cordial- 
ity that was withheld from them by their 
white American comrades and fellow citi- 
zens there and here. And since they are 
malcontents, are destined to become more 
so, and have now become conscious of their 
strength, as shown by their victory against 
the most powerful labor organization in this 
country, we may look toward their becom- 
ing in very short order a disturbing factor 
in the political and economic system of this 
country. 

Among the features of this Negro move- 
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ment which have attracted the attention of 
the authorities both here and in Great Bri- 
tain, is the abundance of funds which its 
leaders seem to have at their disposal. Thus, 
.ey have a number of daily newspapers, 
weekly journais, and monthly magazines, 
some of them edited by Negroes who are 
graduates of Harvard and of other white 
universities, and which have a large circu- 
lation. 
* + * 

An attitude which must strike the Ne- 
gro as laughable were it not so maddening 
is that taken by white men to the effect 
that the pan-African movement is a men- 
ace to Africa. When one considers Belgium 
and the Congo and the expropriation by 
England of the Mashona and Matabele 
lands, it is hard to imagine what worse fate 
can befall the natives at the hands of their 
own people. Mr. Cunliffe-Owen says: 

All the foremost authorities on the prob- 
lems connected with the black races, such 
as Sir Arthur Lawley, who spent a number 
of years as governor in South Africa; Lord 
Milner, now secretary of state for the col- 
onies; the late Frederick Courtenay Selous, 
lion hunter and writer upon questions relat- 
ing to the Zulus and to the Kaffirs; Sir 
Harry Johnston; Dr. Charles Peters, Ger- 
man explorer; Archibald Colquhoun, and 
others who have studied the Negro question, 
regard the pan-African movement as the 
ereatest danger by which the dark continent 
is confronted and are well nigh unanimous 
» ascribing an American origin thereto. 

Whereas here the whites are ten times 
as numerous as the blacks, in Africa the 
whites represent barely 1 per cent. of an 
average native population of 200 millions, 
all more or less united by a common senti- 
ment of inherited resentment against the 
whites, and by an overwhelming desire to 
drive them out of the land of Ham. 

Sir Arthur Lawley. when he left South 
Africa to assume the governorship of 
Madras, uttered publicly his conviction. that 
sooner or later a great rising of the Blacks 
against the Whites would take place 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Dark Continent.. These views were not 
those of an irresponsible alarmist and sen- 
sation-monger, but of a colonial adminis- 
trator of extensive experience, and invested 
with one of the most important offices in 
the gift of the British crown. 


IT IS TO LAUGH 
HE high gods who know that all is 
well must be often faint with laughter 
over some aspects of this race muddle of 
ours! This gem appears in the Danville, 


Va., Bee: 


No action will be taken by the authorities 
of the Medical College of Virginia in re- 
gard to remarks on the race question al- 
leged to have been made before the junior 
class by Mrs. Margaret M. Haskins, newly 











elected professor of histology and a Ph. D. 
of Yale University. The lecture was given 
several weeks ago, and is now regarded as 
a closed incident. 

“The remarks of Dr. Haskins seem to 
have been much exaggerated,” said Dr. E. 
Cc. L. Miller, dean of the college, Friday 
morning. “She used an unfortunate illus- 
tration in the course of a purely academic 
lecture several weeks ago. Had she said 
what is now being quoted, or in any way 
advocated inter-marriage of the race, I am 
quite certain the students would have risen 
and left the room.” 

Dr. Haskins came to the medical college 
this year from the University of Minnesota. 
Her father is an emeritus professor at Yale. 
In the lecture before the junior class, which 
has caused comment, she was making the 
point that from a physical and medical 
standpoint the individual should be con- 
sidered and not the race, and is quoted by 
some of the students as having illustrated 
her point by saying that were the choice 
to be put up to her, she would prefer to 
marry an intelligent, cultivated and refined 
Negro rather than an ignorant, low, white 
man. 

The incident created much talk among 
the student body, but Dr. Miller said that 
no action had been taken or was contem- 
plated either by the student or the faculty— 
a being regarded as a closed inci- 

ent. 

“Dr. Haskins realizes,” he said, “that the 
illustration was unfortunate, especially for 
one coming from New England, to use in 
the South.” 


* * * 


Who said Americans had a sense of 
humor? 


JAPAN VS. EUROPE IN CHINA 
een H. BEARD, writing in the Bos- 

ton, Mass., Post, shows succinctly the 
proportions of holdings in China by Japan 
as contrasted with those claimed by Euro- 
pean nations. “Poor old China!” says Miss 
Beard, “how much has she left even for 
herself!” 


Square miles 


England has Tibet.............. 533,000 
RINNE ios 65:5 araetu Kegs on 218,000 
NE ok ca cs wares area % 86,000 
Prevince of the Yangste Valley.. 362,000 
BME. G wate s Oe oaks 1,199,000 
or 27.8% 

Russia—Outer Mongolia ........ 1,000,000 
ee RS SS Nee rie 1,548,000 
Three-quarters of Manchuria.... 273,000 
MRE adi iaieieis Ky nie eae 1,821,000 
or 42.3% 

France—Yunnan ............... 146,700 
or 3.4% 

Japan—Shantung .............. 55,000 
South Manchuria .............. 90,000 


THE LOOKING GLASS 
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PINENI are. ca bua ae a ainiea gi Rie ais 50,000 
ROMO 5. vie'vn Wien erie nares eiceianlans 46,000 
I ios eid es ae aumnercs 243,000 
or 5.6% 


Total under “foreign influence” 79%. 

Tibet, rich in minerals and vast unex- 
plored areas. 

Szechuen, China’s richest agricultural 
province; Kwantung, with its wealthy, im- 
portant sea port of Hong Kong. 

And the Yangste Provinces, China’s chief 
tea-growing provinces. 

There is not a city in either China or 
Japan that has not had to give over its 
finest residential sections to the European, 
and in almost every case tax free. 

Just why is it seemingly the custom to 
continually speak of “Japanese aggression” 
and not one word about the huge holdings 
of these other nations? 

Why, when in 1916, October 19 to be ex- 
act, when the French took 333 acres in the 
very heart of Tientsin, the port of Peking, 
an attack or grab led in person by the 
French chargé d’affaires at the head of a 
band of French soldiers, when they seized 
‘and arrested all Chinese soldiers on duty, 
and.in the name of the French Republic en- 
nexed this land containing wharfage, 
streets, houses and shops, why were our pa- 
pers perfectly silent about it? 

But the Chinese papers teemed with the 
outrage, and because of their just protest, 
France threatened to impose an indemnity. 

Why do we hear so much about Japan’s 
21 demands, and not one word about Eng- 
land’s 12 demands, demands which Chinese 
officials term “cruel and unreasonable,” de- 
mands which practically mean the annexa- 
tion of Tibet by the British government. 

The world certainly seems to have a 
double standard of international justice, and 
it seems quite time that the real aggressors 
ceased using Japan as a smoke screen. 


AT LAST, GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW 
HE great English playwright, George 
Bernard Shaw, utters a strong word 
on “The New Terrorism.” He writes in the 
New York American: 

Let us no longer deceive ourselves. Our 
statesmen are still in the dark ages, and 
the war that brought down the night has 
been ended in victory which has deepened the 
gloom to blackness and intensified the terror 
to nightmare 

Like a man broken on a wheel, who 
shrieked at the first stroke but laughed at 
the second, we have ceased to respond to the 
horrors around us. 

England blockading and starving Central 
Europe and laying Ireland to waste, Japan 
keeping. her countenance in Korea, Holy 
Russia (for Bolshevist Russia is now either 
the real Holy Russia or the most wretched 
of imposters) combining with the Turks to 
erush Armenia, South Africa threatened 
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with secession in which white labor is ir- 
reconcilable with the millionfold of colored 
labor, holocausts of children in the heart of 
Europe, and, above all, the steady rise of 
food prices in the face of the yet unan- 
swered question whether the allies in starv- 
ing Central Europe have not also starved 
themselves—all this has so broken the spir- 
its of the few who are capable of grasping 
it that they can only shrug their shoulders 
and say: 

“Let us eat and’ drink, for to-morrow we 
die,” whilst the fools who have found that 
folly is at a premium in wartime, and the 
profiteers who have found that war makes 
profiteers rich, drive the sheep-like multi- 
tude in every direction where they can de- 
cry the chance for another war. 

For example, before the war there were 
horrible lynchings in America, but they were 
not advertised in England. I was sent a few 
furtive snapshots of lynchings that showed 
nothing distinctly and had evidently been 
taken at some risk to the photographer. 

But a few days ago I saw a photograph 
of a lynching which was handed around in 
a London drawing-room, and for this photo- 
graph the lynchers, including a group of 
women, had posed, eager, smirking and 
proud of themselves, in an orderly row, with 
a young man in the middle dragging the 
body of the victim half upright so as to ex- 
hibit it the better, without the least sus- 
picion that he was exhibiting his country in 
its worst aspect to eastern rivals only too 
glad to be able to point to this horror and 
say, “Behold the fruits of democracy!” 

If such frightful photographs are acces- 
sible to me, they are accessible to the Amer- 
ican police. If people pose for them, they 
are evidently as sure as the Black and Tans 
in Ireland that they have no reason to fear 
prosecution. 


ECHOES FROM THE ELECTION 


E are constantly receiving accounts 

of methods employed in the recent 
election campaign to check or at least offset 
the Negro vote. An especial effort was made 
to prevent colored women from voting, but 
in many places men were prevented too. 
Here is a typical dialogue from Lexington, 
N. C.: 

Q. What can I do for you? 

A. I came to register. 

Q. You came in to register? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you know that I do not register 
colored people? 

A. No, sir. I thought that it was your 
duty to register any citizen who could read 
and write the Constitution. 

Q. Yes, but you are the first colored man 
that has applied for registration. 

A. Well what has that got to do with it? 

Q. If I register you the whole settlement 
of your people will be here to register. I 


would not mind registering you, but for 
that I simply will not register you. 

A. (Indignantly) Well—but is it not law 
that you give me a trial? 

Q. Yes (making as though to get his 
books was a great effort) but I warn you 
before hand that you will not be able to 
satisfy me. 

A. If I am eligible, will not that satisfy 
you? 

Q. No. 

A. Why? 

Q. Because you are colored and I have 
been advised to register no colored people. 

A. Do you think that is fair to us? Have 
not colored people been instrumental in 
ene way or another in making your business 
what it is? 

Q. Yes, but I do not want to be criticised 
and both parties will criticise me. 

A. Well, do you stand more in fear of 
criticism from man for doing right than 
you would in fear of God for doing wrong? 

. I do. 

z Well, what do you think of the colored 
man’s rights? 

Q. Well, I think he has not got any what- 
ever that should be considered; that is my 
view, etc. 

* * + 


A letter from Florida speaks for itself: 


I am sure that you know something of 
the recent wholesale slaughter of colored 
people at Ocoee; Fla., but I am afraid that 
you don’t know what a large number of 
people were burned in 25 houses. 


I know from good authority that there 
were three wagon loads of bodies. Of 
course the Florida papers only told that 
one man was lynched and 5 or 6 killed, 
and the burning of 25 homes. All of the 
colored people who escaped are afraid to 
tell anything, but God knows it is terrible 
here and I do pray that you and your co- 
workers can have those murderers pun- 
ished. 


I cannot sign my name as I am afraid, 
and later I’ll try and tell you about the 
“Klans.” * * * Colored people in the 
vicinity were all frightened, as they had 
received messages that they were going to 
burn all the colored houses as the man 
who was running for sheriff was defeated and 
they claim that had it not been for the colored 
votes he would not have been defeated. 
I do hope that you all will be able to have 
scmething done to protect the lives of our 
people down here * * * Often when 
reading about the conditions in the South 
I thought they were exaggerated, but I 
find that nothing has pictured the condi- 
tions as horribly as they are. I will write 
again signing. Don’t say how this informa- 
tion was given, as I may not be as lucky to 
get away as others have. 


Yours, 
November. 
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‘““THE EMPEROR JONES” 

HARLES S. GILPIN, now playing in 

“The Emperor Jones,” is that most re- 
markable being—a man who has seen his 
dream come true. As a little boy he longed 
for an opportunity to display his rich dra- 
matic gift. But as one member of the 
Provincetown Players’ Company puts it, 
“for years he has had within himself the 
power to mount to the top of the ladder and 
there has been no ladder.” 

Gilpin in spite of learning early that such 
opportunities as came his way for acting, 
paid him but poorly, could not keep away 
from the stage. Thus we find him alternat- 
ing between the theatre and other callings 
of a more practical nature. He has been 
printer, barber and porter, interspersing 
these activities with parts in variety shows 
and entertainments in churches and music 
halls. 

In 1896 he joined the Perkus and Davis 
Great Southern Minstrel Barn Storminz 
Aggregation, but its insolvency was quickly 
shown. He retired then, as he thought, pér- 
manently, but in 1903 he yielded again to 
his ruling passion and joined the Gilmore 
Canadian Jubilee Singers for the season of 
1903-1904. He enjoyed this experience 
greatly, for no one objected to his color. 
In 1905 he acted with the Williams and 
Walker Company. Thence he drifted to 
the Pekin Players in Chicago, where he had 
a chance at everything from the veriest 
slapstick acting to Grand Opera. This com- 
pany consisted of some forty members of 
whom eleven were finally selected for play 
ing serious drama—and Gilpin was one of 
them. But the death of the manager of the 
Pekin Players sent Gilpin back to vaude- 
ville in the South. 

He could not find work among the New 
York managers, who saw only his dark 
skin, and back he went to the “road”—the 
railroad—as a Pullman porter. 

In 1919 he played the part of the faith- 
ful old slave in “Abraham Lincoln.” 

But Gilpin was meant for something big- 
ger than the portrayal of a purely racial 
part. His is a genius to interpret universal 
characteristics—the qualities which lie at 
heart in all men. 





Men of the Month. 


Eugene O’Neill needed such an actor for 
the leading part in his “The Emperor 
Jones”. For once Fortune was kind and 
brought together the man who had the part. 
to give and the man who could act it. “The 
Emperor Jones” is a great play but it took 
Gilpin to show New York how wonderful it 
was, and incidentally how rich and subtle 
was his own interpretive genius. 

The critics for once all agreed. Heywood 
CProun writes in the New York Tribune: 





CHARLES 8. GILPIN, IN “THE EMPEROR 
JONES.” 
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The Emperor is played by a Negro actor 
named Charles S. Gilpin, who gives the 
most thrilling performance we have seen any 
place this season. He sustains the succes- 
sion of scenes in monologue not only be- 
cause his voice is cne of a gorgeous natural 
quality, but because he knows just what to 
do with it. All the notes are there and he 
has also an extraordinary facility for being 
in the right place at the right time. 

The New York Globe quotes Kenneth 
MacGowan: 


But without the fine playing of Charles 
S. Gilpin, the Negro actor, as Emperor 
Jones, the whole play would fall to the 
ground and the most striking of the silhou- 
ette scenes come to nothing. Gilpin’s is a 
sustained and splendid piece of acting. The 
moment when he raises his naked body 
against the moonlit sky, beyond the edge of 
the jungle, and prays is such a dark lyric 
of the flesh, such a cry of the primitive 
being as I have never seen in the theatre. 

And Alexander Woolcott tells us in the 
New York Times: 

They have acquired an actor, one who has 
it in him to invoke the pity and the terror 
and the indescribable foreboding which are 
part of the secret of “The Emperor Jones.” 


Gilpin has transcended race and country. 
His playing in “The Emperor Jones” 
universal appeal. 


is a 


HE late Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Phil- 
lips, of Nashville, Tenn., is known as 
the pioneer bishop of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having established 
churches in Indiand, Ohio, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California. Bishop Phillips 
was licensed to preach at the age of 20, in 
1878. He has lectured both in America and 
abroad, and in 1898 he wrote the “History 
of the C. M. E. Church.” Bishop Phillips 
has been a delegate to every General Con- 
ference since 1886 and a representative at 
conventions in London, England, in 1891 and 
1901; at the convention in Toronto, Canada, 
in 1911, he was elected one of three secre- 
taries. In 1902 he was elected to the bish- 
oprie with the largest majority ever given 
a candidate for this office. 
Bishop Phillips was born in Milledgeville, 
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Ga., January 17, 1858, being the tenth child 
of Reverend and Mrs. G. W. Phillips. 
Among Bishop Phillips’ six children are Dr. 
Charles H. Phillips, Jr., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Dr. J. T. Phillips of Nashville, Tenn. 


OHN W. LEWIS of Morrisville, Pa., is a 

director of the Chamber of Commerce 
and one of the largest stockholders of the 
National Bank and Trust Company. In ad- 
dition to considerable real estate holdings, 
he operates the largest modern garage in the 
county. In one year Mr. Lewis built 50 
houses; the accompanying picture is one of 
three blocks owned by Mr. Lewis. 


R. W. H. WALTON, a Negro, is known 

as a window-dresser, connected with 
O. H. Berry & Company at Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Walton’s unique ideas have gained fav- 
orable comment from tradesmen and the 
press and the conventions of the Interna- 
tional Display Men’s Association. 

The Granite Enclosure Cemetery Plot is 
an original design by Mr. Walton and is 
considered one of the handsomest and cost- 
liest in Richmond. 


OHN H. LEWIS is president of Morris 

Brown University, an A. M. E. school 
at Atlanta, Ga. He was born at Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., in 1881, and was educated at 
Morris Brown University, the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School and Chicago Uni- 
versity. For four years he was principal 
of Payne Institute; he taught for a number 
of years at Morris Brown, at the same time 
being pastor of Trinity Church, South At- 
lanta. In 1918 as pastor of the A. M. E. 
Church at Springfield, Mo., his congrega- 
tion of 150 members raised $10,000 for 
building purposes; in addition Mr. Lewis 
served as principal of Lincoln High School 
in that city. Finally he was transferred to 
Pasadena, Cal., where he was minister to 
one of the most progressive and influential 
churches of the West. He was elected Presi- 
dent of Morris Brown last summer when the 
former president became a bishop. 


LONELINESS 


Gh Si 


CANNOT make my thoughts stay home; 
I- cannot close their door; 
And, oh, that I might shut them in, 
And they go out no more! 


WINIFRED VIRGINIA JORDAN 


For they go out, with wistful eyes, 
And search the whole world through; 
Just hoping, in their wandering, 
To catch a glimy 


¢ of you! 
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THE LATE BISHOP C. H. PHILLIPS JOHN H. LEWIS 
Cemetery Plot Designed py Mr. Walton One of 3 Blocks Owned by Mr. J. W. Lewis 
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MUSIC AND ART 

HE song cycle “In a Persian Garden” 

has been presented at Hampton Insti- 
tute. The artists included Revella Hughes, 
soprano of Huntington, W. Va., Harry Del- 
more, tenor of Boston; and two white sing- 
ers, Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, and Je- 
rome Swinford, baritone, of New York. The 
accompanist was Mrs. R. Nathaniel Dett. 
@ Mr. Eubie Blake, a Negro, has entered 
a contract to play for the Aolian Piano Roll 
Company. 
@ Carl Diton has given a lecture-recital, 
“The Work of Negro Composers,” at the 
Indiana Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. 
J. There were over 200 auditors. 
@ The colored Martin-Smith School in New 
York City has given its annual concert at 
Carnegie Hall. Among the features were 
a symphony orchestra of 100, a children’s 
orchestra of 50, Florence Cole Talbert, 
soprano; Marion Anderson, contralto; An- 
drades Lindsay, pianist; and David I. Mar- 
tin, Jr., ’cellist. 
C A branch of the National Association of 
Negro Artists and Musicians has been or- 
ganized at Columbus, Ohio, with J. Cleve- 
land Lemons as president. 
@ “The Open Door”, a Negro pageant 
written by Alice Ware of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been presented at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
for the benefit of Atlanta University. 
@ Gus Hill has arranged with S. H. Dud- 
ley for the production of “Mutt and Jeff” 
by an all Negro caste. 
@ George P. Kellybrew at Dardanella, Ark., 
is a Negro sculptor at the plant of Lewis 
A. Evans. He works directly in the mar- 
ble, without clay models, and excels as a 
copyist although he has not taken up origi- 
nal designing or composition. 

EDUCATION 

— General Education Board has ap- 

propriated $40,000 to the colored South 
Carolina State College at Orangeburg, for 
the erection of the Memorial Training 
School for Teachers. 


@ Emmason D. Fuller has been elected cap- 


BY MADELINE 


G. ALLISON . 


tain of Howard University’s football team. 
Mr. Fuller was a star player on the New 
Haven High School team. 

( Dr. Charles E. Bentley, the eminent col- 
ored dentist of Chicago, has lectured at 
Howard University. His subjects were 
“Systematic Diseases Due to Mouth Infec- 
tion,” “Systematic Infection Due to Pyor- 
rhea;” and “Systematic Infections Due to 
Inadequate Root Therapy.” Dr. Ballock, 
Dean of the Medical Department, said: 
“It was the wisest and sanest talk on the 
subject that I have ever heard.” 

( Howard University has instituted a 
series of Faculty “Round Tables.” 

(. St. Phillips’ colored P. E. Church in New 
York City has given a scholarship to Hamp- 
ton Institute to be awarded as a prize next 
spring to the member of the senior class 
having the highest scholastic record. 

( Negroes to the number of 1,240 are at- 
tending public evening schools in Indianap- 
olis; 100 are studying stenography and 
bookkeeping. Three local colored businesses 
are employing 50 colored women clerks and 
8 colored women ar2 clerks at the Court 
and State Houses. 

( The Rev. L. R. W. Johnson of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has been elected president of the 
National Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

@ Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been defeated but once in football games 
during the past 20 years; that defeat was 
10 years ago. 

@ The Delaware School Auxiliary Associa- 
tion has appropriated $58,000 to the State 
College for Colored Students. 

C Out of 68 institutions known as “land 
grant or state colleges” 17 are agricultural 
and mechanical schools for Negroes. Of an 
annual attendance of 150,000, Negroes ag- 
pregate 10,000; of 12,000 teachers employed 
600 are in the Negro schools; of an annual 
income amounting to $54,000,000, Negro in- 
stitutions receive $1,600,000. During the 
past 6 years the Negro schools have given 
instruction to 18,000 youths. 
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@ The Douglass School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has a force of 39 day and 13 night school 
teachers. Among teachers who gave long 
terms of service are the late Elvira Willis, 
46 years; Lelia Adams, 30 years; Andrew 
Jackson DeHart, 26 years; and Archie 
King, 25 years. Mr. F. M. Russell is prin- 
cipal. 

C Sarah Rector, the Negro owner of oi) 
land in Oklahoma, is a student at the col- 


ered Lincoln High School, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


@ P. Coleman Dupon? of Wilmington, Del., 
on a visit to the colored Lincoln University, 
Pa., gave a check for $100,000 payable to 
the institution. 

@ The principal of Howard High School, 
Wilmington, Del., writes us that Mrs. Alice 
Dunbar Nelson was dismissed not because 
she went on a pilgrimage to Marion, but 
because she was absent without leave and 
refused to retract statements concerning the 
principal made in a local paper of ‘which 
she is assistant editor. 

C Th junior record in typewriting in the 
Commercial Department of Wilberforce 
University has been raised from 46 to 58 
words per minute by Laurence T. Young. 
He has been awarded a gold medal. 

C In South Carolina there were 198,645 Ne- 
groes enrolled in schools during 1918-19 and 
251,960 during 1919-20, an increase of 53,315 
or 26 per cent. 

@ The cornerstone of Lute Hall has been 
laid at Clark University. The building will 
cost $250,000 and contain 10 classrooms, ad- 
ministration offices, gymnasium, chapel with 
a seating capacity of 800, and dormitory 
rooms for 50 persons. The building will 
be dedicated at the June commencement. 
@ Wendell W. King, a Negro student at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., is chief 
engineer of the College Radio Club and 
a member of the Cosmopolitan Club. 


INDUSTRY 

7 United States Department of Labor 

at Washington, D. C., announces the 
publication of its second study of Negro 
labor, which will be issued from the office 
of the Division of Negro Economics. 
C Ata depth of 550 feet, oil has been struck 
at the Okolona Clored Industrial School, 
Okolona, Miss. A sample is said to be of a 
superior grade a’.d will eommand a high 
price in the mark eat. 
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@ During November the colored Great 
Southern Fire Insurance Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., placed over $40,000 worth of in- 
surance, 

C The Binga State Bank at Chicago, III., 
has been granted a charter; its capital and 
surplus is $120,000. Associated with Jesse 
Binga are C. N. Langston, Robert S. Ab- 
bott, Colonel John R. Marshall and others 
Negroes in Cook County, IIl., have $9,000,- 
000 deposited in various banks. 

C In South Carolina 68.7% of farm-land is 
lying idle. Negroes operate over twice as 
many tenant farms as whites; Negro own- 
ers operate over one-tenth of all the farms 
in the state, and slightly less than one- 
third of all the farms operated by own- 
ers. Farm mortgages have trebled during 
the past 20 years. 

@ In Chicago there is said to be 100,000 
unemployed Negro laborers. Because of re- 
duced production, more than 70,000 Negroes 
have agreed to accept a reduction in wages 
rather than lose their jobs. 

C The Philadelphia Tribune, a _ colored 
weekly paper, has passed its 37th year of 
publication. 

C The colored First Standard Bank at 
Louisville, Ky., has elected the following 
officers: Wilson Lovett, president; W. W. 
Spradling, 1st vice-president and chairman 
of the board; Dr. L. R. Johnson, 2nd vice- 
president; and Bishop George C. Clement, 
3rd vice-president. There are 31 members 
on its Board of Directors and 12 members 
on its executive committee. Mr. Lovett 
was for a number of years connected with 
Tuskegee Institute and the Standard Life 
Insurance Company. 

@ The Pullman Company has granted an 
increase in salary of 15% to all employees 
of 10 years’ service. The Pullman Porters’ 
Association has 5,100 members. 

@ John R. Hawkins, financial secretary of 
the A. M. E. Church, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Prudential Bank, capitalized at 
$100,000 by Negroes of Washington, D. C. 
Henry P. Slaughter, vice-president, is edi- 
tor and manager of the Odd Fellows’ Jour- 
nal; R. H. Rutherford, treasurer, is vice- 
president of the National Benefit Life In- 
surance Company. 

@ Brown and Stevens, Negro bankers at 
Philadelphia, have opened a branch at 
North Philadelphia, Pa. The bank has 
passed the million dollar mark and has 10,- 
000 depositors. 
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@ Negroes at Edenton, N. C., have organ- 
ized a bank to be capitalized at $25,000. 
Over $10,000 has been subscribed. 

@ The colored Poro college at St. Louis, 
Mo., has celebrated its 20th anniversary. 
The feature of the celebration was the dedi- 
cation of a $150,000 annex to the $250,000 
main building. Aaron E. Malone is presi- 
dent and Mrs. Annie M. Malone is the 
founder of the institution. 

@ The four. colored banks in Virginia paid 
$328,000 in Christmas savings funds, to 
16,121 depositors. The Mutual Savings 
Bank, Portsmouth, had 7,500 members and 
paid $130,000; the Brown Savings Bank, 
Norfolk, 5,000 members and $125,000; Tide- 
water Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk, 
3,421 members and $60,000; Community 
Savings Bank, Portsmouth, 200 members and 
$13,000. 

@ Solvent Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Memphis, Tenn., paid $100,000 to 
Christmas club depositors. This bank, 
which was established 13 years ago, has re- 
sources of $1,136,000 and deposits, $1,- 
043,000; in savings accounts, $500,000; de- 
mand deposits, including commercial check- 
ing accounts, $330,000; time deposits, $200,- 
000. Messrs. J. W. Sanford is president 
and B. M. Roody, cashier. 

@ Tidewater Bank and Trust Company of 
Norfolk, Va., is planning two branches— 
one in Berkeley Ward, Norfolk, and one at 
Hampten, Va. The capital of $103,000 is 
to be raised to $250,000. The bank was 
opened in 1919; after its first year’s opera- 
tion a net return of 12% per cent. was real- 
ized on its capital, 5 per cent. of which 
was paid to stockholders and 7% per cent. 
added to the surplus. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

RMSTRONG ASSOCIATION of Phila- 

delphia, affiliated with the National 
Urban League, has received the following 
scholarships: two at the University of 
Pennsylvania, one for three years and one 
for two years; a two-year scholarship at 
Temple University and one for a year at 
another college ;a two-year scholarship at the 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service and 
one High School scholarship. 
@ Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secre- 
tary, reports the organization of an Urban 
League in Albany, Ga., with Henry Macar- 
thy as chairman and Mrs. Eva Henry, sec- 
retary. The program includes the employ- 
ment of a woman worker to develop com- 
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munity activities. 

@ That Negroes are taking pride in finan- 
cing philanthropic ventures is evinced by 
their contributions in campaigns for com- 
munity budgets. In Kansas City they have 
given in excess of $10,500; in Louisville, 
$3,000; in St. Louis, $5,000; and in Detroit, 
$6,300. 

( The Atlanta Urban League is conduct- 
ing a Childs’ Health Center, thus filling a 
long-felt need for increased facilities for 
training mothers in the proper nourish- 
ment of their children. 

@ The personnel of the St. Louis Urban 
League’s employed staff has been enlarged 
tu include Miss Uxenia Scott, formerly spe- 
cial case worker with the New Jersey Ur- 
ban League, as Neighborhood Secretary, 
and Lane C. Cleaves, formerly with the 
Fraternal Savings Bank of Memphis, as 
Industrial Secretary. The colored woman 
employed in St. Louis as municipal nurse. 
secured by the St. Louis Urban League, has 
proved so satisfactory that the League, at 
the request of the city, is furnishing an- 
other. 

@ Eighty-three industries obtained employ- 
ees last year through the St. Louis Urban 
League; 13 of these used Negro labor for 
the first time. 

@ The period of unemployment is causing 
the industrial departments of the various 
branches of the League to check up on Ne- 
gro efficiency in industry. The reports from 
employers are favorable on the whole: 
Ninety-eight per cent of the Cleveland in- 
dustries report that Negro laborers are as 
satisfactory as white. They are being let 
off in the same proportion and will be 
taken on again as soon as business opens 
up. Several industries are carrying the 
industrial insurance for their colored em- 
ployees until they can give them work again. 
St. Louis, Detroit and Cincinnati report 
that employers of Negro labor have found 
them generally satisfactory. 

C The Boston Urban League, in its first an- 
nual report, relates that three members of 
its Women’s Committee took a course in 
Volunteer Social Work and one in Dietetics 
at their own expense in order to be of more 
service to the League. The following in- 


vestigations were made: average wage of 
colored laborers (found to be smaller than 
that of whites); cases for the Associated 
Charities in Districts 10, 14, 15 and 16; in- 
vestigations to show need for day nurseries 
in certain districts; investigations for the 











Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Travelers’ Aid and Public Schools. 
Matthew W. Bullock is executive secretary. 
@ The Philadelphia Association for the 
Protection of Colored Women, affiliated with 
the Urban League, reports that among 
migrant girls who have been accommodated 
at its home and subsequently followed into 
the new life of the city, one has become a 
Y. W. C. A. matron, one a second year 
High School student, and one a student 
nurse. 


FRATERNITIES 

na Elks of Philadelphia have held 

their annual “gambol” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; 3,000 people attended. 
The proceeds will be used for the erection 
of a home 
@ The National Grand United Order of 
Wise Men and Women has purchased St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., for 
$11,000. 
@ Most Worshipful Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge of Illinois has conferred upon Dr. 
Walter N. Thomas, 33rd degree, the title 
and privilege of a Past Grand Master. 
@ Masons of North Carolina have elected 
Dr. James E. Shepard, president of the 
National Training School at Durham, as 
Grand Master. The convention lasted 3 
days and 1,000 delegates were in attendance. 


POLITICS 
RANKLIN F. WRIGHT has been elected 
to the Cambridge, Mass., Common 

Council over 5 white contestants. 
(_ At Kansas City, Mo., Mr. M. L. Hines 
has been appointed Deputy Marshal. 
( At Philadelphia, Washington L. Glenn 
has been elected Financial Secretary of the 
26th Ward Republican Executive Commit- 
tee, which has 73 white and 5 Negro mem- 
bers; E. W. Henry has been appointed a 
clerk in the Office of the Receiver of Taxes; 
and John A. Carey has been elected a mem- 
ber of the 30th Ward Republican Execu- 
tive Committee. 


THE CHURCH 

T the Class Leaders’ Rally at Mother 

Zion A. M. E. Church, New York City, 
$14,920 was raised; $10,000 was deposited 
in the building fund fcr the new church. 
The Rev. J. W. Brown is pastor. 
([ The Rev. C. Stoll is to be ordained as 
the first Negro Lutheran pastor at Phila- 
delphia. 
@ The Memphis and Jackson Conference of 
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the A. M. E. Church has convened at Mem- 
phis, with Bishop Cleaves presiding. Dur- 
ing the year $80,000 was raised for. educa- 
tion and missions; with the addition of funds 
for building and repair work, the sum is over 
$200,000. “Cleaves Industrial Hall” is be- 
ing erected at Lane College at a cost of 
$70,000. 

@ The 45th session of the Zion A. M. E. 
Conference of Virginia has been held at 
Norfolk, with Bishop Blackwell presiding. 
The conference raised $100,000, its quota 
of the Million Dollar Tercentenary, and 
$12,000 for general claims and benevolence. 
Conversions for the year were 950 with an 
accession of 1,200. 

@ The Baptist State Convention of North 
Carolina reports the raising of $100,000 
during the year. Shaw University and a 
dozen secondary schools will receive the 
bulk of this money. The Rev. O. S. Bul- 
lock, of High Point, was elected to succeed 
the Rev. O. J. Allen as president of the 
convention. 

@ Among disbursements of the M. E. 
Church is $587,963 for the Freedman’s Aid 
Society. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

5 eas WALKER WILSON, daughter of 

the late Mme. C. J. Walker, has made 
application for insurance aggregating $300,- 
000, the largest sum ever asked for by a 
Negro. The late William Cox of Indianoela, 
Miss., carried $27,000 worth of insurance; 
Armstead Walker of Richmond, Va., $19,- 
000; and John Merrick of Durham, N. C., 
$10,000. 
(| The Park Institute of America has pub- 
lished in its magazine, The Park Interna- 
tional, issued at Washington, D. C., an ar- 
ticle on “Playgrounds for Colored Amer- 
ica” by Ernest T. Attwell, a Negro Field 
Director. 
@ Nelson Gore, a Negro of Providence, R. 
I., has been a football player for 23 years. 
He is 37 years of age. 
@ In 1910 there were 635 Negroes in Bing- 
hampton, N. Y.; today there are 621, a loss 
of 14 in 10 years. 
€ In a 9-day canvass, Negroes at St. Louis, 
Mo., subscribed $66,000 for an orphans’ 
home. 
C In Baltimore, Md., there are 108,390 Ne- 
groes, an increase of 23,641 since 1910. 
C The Negro population of Louisville, Ky., 
40,118, shows a decrease of 404 since 1910 
@ The Home Missions Council, New York 
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City, has published a bulletin on race rela- 
tions. 

@ The John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital 
at Tuskegee Institute has been classified as 
a Grade A hospital, being 1 of 3 hospitals 
in the state thus classified. Other Grade A 
hospitals operated by Negroes are the 
Douglass at Philadelphia, Freedmen’s at 
Washington, and Old General at Kansas 
City, Mo. Graduates of the nurse training 
course at Tuskegee, who are registered by 
the State of Alabama, will be granted re- 
ciprocal certificates of registration by the 
Illinois State Board. ‘The director of the 
Tuskegee hospital is John C. Kenny. 

( President-elect Harding during his visit 
to the Isthmus of Panama received a delega- 
tion of Negroes, and expressed pleasure at 
their greeting. The spokesman was William 
C. Todd, an alumnus of the University of 
Michigan and attorney of Colon. 

@ Myrtle C. Williams, a colored girl of 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed stenog- 
rapher in the Mayor’s Department. 

C In the Thanksgiving offering .taken in 
the public schools at Birmingham, Ala., 
$2139 was contributed by Negro children. 
The per capita contribution among white 
children was 19 cents, while among Negroes 
it was 20 cents. The white Central High 
School raised $869, a per capita of 37 cents; 
the colored Industrial High School raised 
$736, a per capita of $1.23. 

@ Negroes, headed by Beresford Gale of 
Philadelphia, have purchased 68 acres of 
land at a cost of $10,000 for the Pitman 
Country Club at Pitman, N. J. 

{_ Paid colored social workers at Washing- 
ton, D. C., have organized the Washington 
Council of Social Workers. Lawrence A. 
Oxley is president. 

@ Chicago’s Negro population is 109,594, 
an increase of 148.5% since 1910, as against 
an increase of 21% among whites who num. 
ber 2,589,104. 


@ The Women’s Missionary Recorder, a 
colored publication at Fort Scott, Kan., cir- 
culates in 38 states, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, West and South Africa and the West 
Indian Islands. 

G At the 18th annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Zoologists, held at the 
University of Chicago, Dr. E. E. Just, Ne- 
gro professor of Zoology and Physiology at 
Howard University, spoke on “The Primary 
Event in Fertilization.” Dr. Just’s experi- 
ments are reported to have brought him 
closer than any scientist in the world to the 
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original source of life. 

@ Will Thomas, a Negro refugee from 
Monticello, Ga., reports that he was forced 
to pick from 500-600 pounds of cotton daily; 
owners who have 25 families on their plan- 
tations employ 5 overseers, who are armed 
with guns, whips and clubs which they use 
on the laborers. 

@ Mrs. A. J. Evans, a colored woman at 
Attleboro, Mass., has been appointed as the 
first policewoman by Mayor P. E. Brady. 
@ The Billboard is publishing a column, 
“The Billboard and the Race Press.” It 
says: “One month has since elapsed and we 
are gratified with the favorable expressions 
with which the page has been received by 
the profession and the public.” 

G Mr. W. W. Russell, a Negro at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been a first prize winner for 
his poultry exhibit for 5 consecutive years. 
€ Mobile, Ala., has a population of 23,893 
Negroes as against 36,869 whites. 

(_ There are 22,567 Negroes in Augusta, 
Ga., an increase of 4,232 since 1910; the 
white population is 29,894, an increase of 
7,246. 

@ John Roberts, a Negro of Jersey City, 
N. J., passed the Civil Service examination 
for patrolman with 92 29/100%; he is No. 
155 on a list of 239. Mr. Roberts is 27 
years of age. 

C During the past year 3,715 patients were 
admitted to Freedman’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Of 3,745 patients discharged, the 
results were 1,830 recovered, 1,353 improved, 
252 unimproved, 47 not treated and 263 
deaths. There were 2,016 operations per- 
formed. The number of pay patients was 
867. 

( The 24th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Negro Academy has been held in 
Washington, D. C. The speakers were John 
W. Cromwell, the Rev. Charles D. Martin, 
T. G. Steward, James Weldon Johnson and 
Robert T. Browne. An exhibit of rare 
prints, portraits, manuscripts, books and 
other interesting evidences of Negro culture 
was open to the public 

@ Twenty colored women from various sec- 
tions of the country have held a day’s con- 
ference with the National Board and Staff 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Present conditions and the outlook 
of work among Negroes were discussed. 
Florence Simms, Industrial Secretary of 


the National Board, made the opening ad- 
Charlotte Hawkins-Brown 


dress, while 








spoke for a larger representation of colored 
women Officials in colored associations. Sug- 
gested by-laws for the government of 
colored women’s branches were changed so 
as to give more initiative to the colored 
women. 


PERSONAL 
M&: MARY BROOKS, a Negro at Man- 


assas, Va., is dead at the age of over 
100 years; her husband is also a cen- 
tenarian. 
@ Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Hayes, Sr., of North 
Carolina, have celebrated their Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary. Rev. Hayes is 76 and 
Mrs. Hayes 66. Rev. Hayes was one of the 
first teachers of North Carolina; he served 
in the Legislature of that state for two 
consecutive terms. The Rev. W. P. Hayes, 
Jr., pastor of the Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church, New York City, is the eldest son 
in a family numbering 12 children. 


FOREIGN 


A eee KNAPP reports 788 cases of 
small-pox in Haiti; 694 of these cases 
are in Port-au-Prince. 

@ Arrangements are being made for the 
organization of a Y. W. C. A. in Liberia. 
It is planned to send two colored Ameri- 
can secretaries, to be financed by the col- 
ored associations of the United States, to 
start the organization. 

C The preliminary report of the Industrial 
Census of South Africa shows that the 
average number of persons employed is: 
Cape, 37,153, of whom 16,846 are white 
and 20,307 are colored; Natal, 25,770, of 
whom 6,684 are white and 19,086 are col- 
ored; Transvaal, 32,227, of whom 13,182 
are white and 19,045 are colored. Orange 
Free State, 4,264, of whom 2,104 are 
white and 2,160 are colored, a_ total 
of 38,816 white and _ 60,598 colored 
workers. The wages paid are: Cape 
of Good Hope, white persons, £2,062,000, and 
colored persons, £20,000, a total of £2,082- 
000; Natal, white persons, £1,172,000, and 
colored persons, £487,000, a total of £1,659,- 
000; the Transvaal, white persons, £3,110,- 
000, and colored persons, £673,000, a total of 
£3,783,000; Orange Free State, white per- 
sons, £2,890,000, and colored persons, £68,- 
000, a total of £2,958,000. The total for the 
Union is: White persons, £6,633,000, and 
colored persons, £2,148,000, making a grand 
total of £8,781,000. 
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So It Goes ! 


Will you please let me express my 
appreciation of the value of THE 
BROWNIES’ BOOK and of the great 
service it is rendering my little girl? 
It is teaching her that little girls that 
look entirely different from herself like 
just the same things and so are like her 
although they do look different. That 
is a pretty important thing for a little 
American girl to learn. I think there 
are many thousand American fathers 
and mothers who would like their boys 
and girls to learn that lesson and would 
subscribe for THE BROWNIES’ 
BOOK if they knew about it. 

It is teaching some little Americans 
that indispensable lesson of self respect 
and other little Americans that othe 
equally important lesson—respect for 
others. 

Two or three of my friends are sub- 
scribing for it for these reasons and I 
think others would if it could be brought 


to their attention. Sincerelv, 
Grorce G. Beaprorn, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I want to acknowledge and thank you 
for the copies of THE BROWNIES’ 
BOOK which came a few days ago. 
Please enter me as a subscriber—I en- 
close check—and when the subscription 
is out please notifv me. I shall send 
the copies to my little grand daughter 
after I have enjoyed them. My years 
have not rohbed me of a childish pleas- 
ure in well-told stories, to say nothing 
of the pictures. 

I congratulate you on publishing such 
a magazine. It is of great value not 
only to your children but also to our 
children! Accept my good _ wishes, 
please. 
Mary K. Morse, 
New York, N. Y. 


Che Brownies’ Rook 


A monthly magazine for children 
which attempts to bring to them: 
1. The best in pictures and stories of 
Negro life. 
2. The life and deeds of famous men 
and women of the Negro race. 
The current events of the world told 
in beautiful language which children 
can understand. 








se 


15 Cents per copy $1.50 per year 


Agents Wanted Subscribers Wanted 
Sample copies sent on request. 


DuBois and Dill, Publishers 
2 West 13th Street New York, N. Y. 















































































































































































































































































































































































THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


A GOOD NAME IS BETTER 
THAN RICHES 


6 A 


The SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC., has attained its front rank position in the 
esteem of the public by its SUPERIOR SERVICE in providing continuous protection to its policy- 
holders against sickness, accidents and death. Such exceptional service deserves public approval, 


hence we appreciate most highly the following editorial from the great Journal and Guide, of Nor- 
folk, Va., one of the race’s leading weeklies, 


“A MODEL RACE INSTITUTION” 


Gi Sh Sa hi 
(From Norfolk JOURNAL & GUIDE, Dec. 11, 1920) 


lf those who were engaged in building an enduring economic foundation for the Afro-American 
people received from all race institutions the loyal co-operation that is characteristic of the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia,, Inc., our problems would be greatly simplified, if not solved. 


The Southern Aid Society of Virginia is an insurance corporation. It is a model of efficiency 
in its management and has been highly successful and prosperous. In its policy it has been ex- 
ceedingly liberal to its policyholders, giving a little more for the money than others seem able o1 
disposed to give, yet it has enjoyed a degree of prosperity that may well be envied by other organi- 
zations of its class. 

The corporation is a liberal supporter of Afro-American business enterprises. Its stationery 
and requisites in the nature of office forms and literature are done on Afro-American printing 
presses; it has built business properties in every important city in Virginia and in the District of 
Columbia and has liberally and almost exclusively used Afro-American architects and tradesmen in 
the building of them: it is a liberal patron of Afro-American newspapers and periodicals and it 
makes no apologies for having nine-tenths of its reserve funds deposited in Afro-American banks. It 
is strictly an Afro-American institution, and a shining example for a great many other alleged Afro- 
American institutions which we could name. It is not a loyal Afro-American because it does not 
love and does not wish to be in harmony with all mankind, neither does it envy any other race or 
wish to see any friction between Afro-Americans and any other race; but it is a loyal race institu- 
tion as a matter of business and of principle. It is on the best of terms with institutions of the 
opposite race and enjoys their great respect and confidence. 


_The Southern Aid Society of Virginia is doing now and has always done what all of om 
race institutions must do: give something in return for what they receive from the race. 


There are great Afro-American insurance companies that have the bulk of their funds de- 
posited in banks that are not controlled by Afro-Americans; there are great denominational institu- 
tions that receive every Aollar they get from Afro-Americans that do not deposit one dollar in Afro- 
American banks; this is true of probably the most ably financed religious organizations of the race 
There are great fraternal, religious and business organizations of the race that have been the bene- 
ficiaries of the Afro-American press for years that do not contribute enough business to these papers 
in the course of a year to pay their telephone bills. But their number is growing less, we can happily 
observe. Institutions like the Southern Aid Society and some others we will name in later articles 
are pointing the way. If the Southern Aid Society can co-operate with Afro-American banks, news- 
papers, printing plants, merchants and tradesmen and live and grow big, others can do the same. 
The old stock excuse that race banks are too small will soon have no legs to stand upon. We have 
now five banks that are either over or close around the million dollar mark. With the necessary 
co-operation they can render a great deal more effective service than they are now called upon to 
render. This is not a boast. It is rather a prophecy. We have nothing to boast of. But we do 
have grounds upon which to base an appeal for more effective co-operation. 


The Southern Aid Society of Virginia is a model business enterprise, richly deserving the sup 
port of the race, for it really and truly serves the race. 


This editorial brings forcibly to our notice the fact that the public approves of our efforts 
to render a superior service to our own policyholders and at the same time extend a helping hand 
to all other race enterprises. Therefore in expressing to our policyholders and the public our sin- 
cere thanks for the best business during 1920 of any period in the history of the Society, we also 
pledge to excel during 1921 all efforts heretofore made to serve our policyholders in the 
time of sickness, accidents or death and to continue to co-operate with all worthy race enterprises 
in their efforts to open Doors of Opportunities to our people. 


oh Sh Sh 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC. 
HOME OFFICE: 527 N. SECOND ST. RICHMOND, VA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 
A. D. PRICE, PRES. B. L. JORDAN, SEC. W. A. JORDAN, ASST.-SEC. 
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The Year 1921 
Will be a 
Standard Life Year 


We will not resort to any spectacular displays to make it so, but will adhere 
to the same SOUND and CONSERVATIVE principle which has characterized 
this Company from the beginning. 


The same POLICIES carrying with them STRENGTH and SECURITY; 
which have made this Company’s name a household word will be ISSUED. 
They will embrace every feature of MODERN Life Insurance. 


OUR TRAIL BLAZERS—scattered throughout our territory have started 
out with this purpose in mind—To render the highest type of SERVICE 
possible to an insuring public. 


THEIR AIM is not money—IT IS SERVICE. They have turned their 
faces to the west, where the last rays of a golden sunset announces the begin- 
ning of another day. THEY SEE—through their Vision—gathered after eight 
years of hard successful effort; that new demands will be made on this race 
who has suddenly fettered the shackles of industrial slavery. THEY KNOW 
that Modern Life Insurance will meet this demand—and—following the Divine 
Somes, they are going into the highway and hedges and compel MEN to 
isten. 


There’s a Standard Life Trail Blazer near you. We ask for him your 
courteous attention. 


THE EIGHT YEARS—just passed have demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that our people are determined to break through the barriers that have held us 
in check for such a long period. Business expansion is our slogan now, for 
we realize that as a race, we must direct our efforts toward the establishment 
and maintenance of business enterprises of our own. 


OUR YOUNG MEN—emerging from the various Educational Institutions 
have a VISION which has come by reason of their contact with subtle dis- 
crimination. They realize as never before that the order of service in shaping 
a successful life are these three essentials 


Protection * * Employment * * Investment 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN—many of whom—are not adapted to teaching, 
are turning to the business world demanding an opportunity to labor and live. 


AS THINKING MEN— our duty is plain. The responsibility is ours. We 
must not—We cannot—We WILL NOT disappoint them. 


They are entitled to and must be given 


PROTECTION -- EMPLOYMENT -- INVESTMENT 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: ATLANTA, GA. 
THERE’S A STANDARD LIFE AGENT NEAR YOU 
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“Uncompromising Champion of Fair Play” 




















James Weldon Johnson writes: 


“THE NATION should be read by every colored man and woman in 
the United States. It is indispensable for those who wish to be in touch 
with the great moulding forces now at work in the world. 


“THE NATION has long been the uncompromising champion of justice 
and fair play for the American Negro. It fearlessly upholds the cause 
of oppressed minorities the world over.” 


W. E. Burghardt DuBois says: 


“It is as true today as it was a generation ago that no person of intel- 
ligence and particularly no colored person of intelligence can afford to 
be without THE NATION.” 





THE NATION has carried during the past year Herbert J. Seligmann’s 
“The Conquest of Haiti”; James Weldon Johnson’s series of articles of 
far-reaching importance, “Self-Determining Haiti”; William Pickens’ 
“The Woman Voter Hits the Color Line”; Faith Adams’ “A Question 
to Democracy”; etc. 


In the near future THE NATION will carry an article on the Jim 
Crow by William Pickens. It will take up actively with the women 
suffragists the question of disfranchisement of colored voters in the 
South. It will continue to fight vigorously and uncompromisingly 
against every form of racial discrimination. 


You owe it to yourself to subscribe to THE NATION now. If you will send 
in your subscription at once for one year ($5.00) we will send you free any one of the 
following books. Indicate your choice on the blank below and send it in with 
your remittance. 


The Nation 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me THE NATION for one year together with the book checked 
below. I enclose $5.00 to cover this special offer. 









|] The Negro Faces America—Her- 
bert Seligmann (]) Rachel—Angelina Grimké 


() Moon-Calf—Floyd Dell 
whi re (1) Reconstruction in Philosophy— 
(] Main Street—Sinclair Lewis John Dewey 








Mention Tue Crisis, 
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dothine the 
aepaad of shaving 


Madam C.J Walkers 
Witch Hazel Jelly 


@ A sharp razor and good lather are not enough 
to prevent a tingling smartness after the 
morning shave. 


@ An application of Madam Walker's Witch 
Hazel Jelly soothes the skin, prevents chap and 
assures comfort after shaving. 


35 cents of Agents and Druggists 


Made by the Mme.C.J Walker Mfg. Co, 
640North West St., npr Ind. 
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MISS MADELINE ALLISON 
SHOPPER 


Concerning the satisfaction of shopping by mail, a 
letter says: 














Whitney Point, New York, 
December 27, 1920. 
My dear Miss Allison: 


I received the shaving-set and georgette, and thank you 
very much for purchasing them. I was pleased with both 
of them... 

Thanking you for your kindness, I am 





Very truly yours, 
\ Caroline L. Carter. 





Even though you are far away, your shopping can be done in New 
York City,—the metropolis of the world. 


If you wish any of the articles listed below, write me and let me 
explain prices and descriptions, qualities, etc. If what you want is not 
listed, write me about it. 





RUGS, rag, axminster, velvet, tapestry und wilton, famous for their superb designs 
and rich colorings, $3.50-$97.00; CARPET-SWEEPERS, $3.25-$5.53. 


SHEETS, three inch hem, $11.05-$12.85 a half-dozen; PILLOW CASES, $2.75 
a half-dozen; SPREADS, $2.49-$7.67 each; HUCK and TURKISH TOWELS, 
$1.50-$12.35 a dozen. 


BLANKETS, $2.25-$31.20 a pair; COMFORTABLES, $2.50-$13.75 each 
MATTRESS PROTECTORS, $2.50-$4.89 

BANJOS, $7.75-$25.00; GUITARS and MANDOLINS, $6.00-$25.00 
BANKS, five-coin, $3.25, $3.58; three-coin, $2.00-$2.85 

TABLE CLOTHS, $1.90-$14.95; NAPKINS, $2.00-$16.25 a dozen 
COFFEE MILLS, $2.25-$3.50; COFFEE PERCOLATORS, $4.68-$6.66 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, $6.50-$8.68 

STOVES and RANGES, $19.00-$76.38 


ENAMEL SET, tea, coffee, sugar and flour canisters, and cake and bread boxes, 
$5.50 a set 


FLAT IRONS, set of three $2.75-$3.50 

SEWING MACHINES, $38.11-$49.40 

DINNER SETS, $8.50-$25.35; TEA SETS, $4.03-$4.69 

CAKE and CHOCOLATE SETS, $3.50 a set 

LACE CURTAINS, $2.49-$18.25 a pair; PANELS, $1.60-$9.00 each 
SCARFS, $1.75-$14.95 each; CENTER PIECES, $.35-$15.69 each 





Orders in lots by merchants are also solicited 


MISS MADELINE ALLISON 
Room 622, 70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Refers by permission to the Editor of the Crisis.) 
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YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY IF YOU WANT 
TO SECURE LOTS IN BEAUTIFUL ORCHARD- 
VILLE, UNDER OUR DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 


FOR 
ONLY 


before. The fact that so many peaple have been to 
Orchardville and found conditions exactly as rep- 
resented is causing the demand to increase faster 
than ever. 

Our attractive development plan is largely re- 
sponsible for the great demand for these lots, be- 
cause it enables the purchasers to earn excellent 
returns on their investment without any effort on 
their part. The lots are size 30 x 144 feet and 
have plenty of room for a house, garden, chicken 
yard, shed, etc., besides the room taken up by 
the FIVE FRUIT TREES that we will plant and 
take care of for FOUR YEARS. 


Each lot is sold under a MONEY BACK GUAR. 


$56 


The supply of Orchardville lots set aside for this 
project is getting SMALLER EVERY DAY, mak- 


ing quick action more important now than ever 


ON VERY 
EASY TERMS 


ANTEE and the TITLE is ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAR. It is conveyed by Warranty deed with- 
out extra cost. The terms are only $6.00 down, 
$3.00 a month on one lot. Smaller terms per 
lot_ when more than one are purchased NO 


INTEREST. 


We have a beautiful booklet that contains all 
the details of this offer and a number of interest- 
ing scenes; also one that contains several letters 
from people who have been to Orchardville, as 
well as other interesting information. These two 
booklets will be mailed to you promptly, if you 
wish them. Simply write your name and addre: 
on the coupon below and mail it to us RIGHT 
AWAY. Don’t delay because the limited number 
of lots makes it a case of FIRST COME—FIRST 
SERVED. 


ADDRESS 


Arenson Realty Development Corporation 


19 S. La Salle Street -i- 


-i- CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


ARENSON REALTY DEV’PT. CORP. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :— 


I am interested in your Orchardville offer and would like to receive a copy of each of 


your booklets without any obligation to me. 
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ESTABLISHED 1900 


INVESTMENTS 


CONSERVATIVE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS FOR LARGE AND 
SMALL INVESTORS. FREE MARKET LETTER ON APPLICATION. 


HENRY SACHS 


(Formerly of Boston) 


Member, N. A. A. C. P. 


C. M. BALKAM 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


M. A. ESMIOL 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


References furnished from varicus sections of the United Statcs 


“The Newspaper of the Hour” 


New York Dispatch 


I caturing— 
Less Crime 
Less Scandal 


MORE SUBSTANTIAL NEWS—Better Written 
Also— 
Fearless Editorials 
A Woman's Page 
Live Sporting and 
Theatrical News 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Subscription: $1.50 per Year 
NEW YORK DISPATCH 
21 W. 134th Street, New York, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER. 


Churches and Clubs looking for a play that will afford an 
evening of Side Splitting Fun, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


An entertainment In one act; full ' 
and geod humor. Scores “ 


One to Two Hundred Dollars In One Night. PRICE, 50s. 





of churches have cleared from 





DARKWATER 
20th Century Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Dr. DuBois’ new book is the sensa- 
tion of the day; selling like “wild fire.” 
Price only $2.00. Order today. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. AGENTS WANTED; send 50 cts. 
for outfit. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 
523 oth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Send No Money 


Snap this bargain up right now before i* is too 
late. Only limited quantity. Ameging enterweer 
bargain. Greatest offerever made. Two Guar- 
anteed $4 Each, Wool Unionsuits, $5.75. 


Save big money on your underwear. Send 
postcard or letter today — this very minute, for 
these2 beautiful perfect fitting heavy weight gray 
elastic rib unionsuits. Full cut. Seams reinforced 
and overcast. Send No Meney—pay only $5.75 
on arrival, no more; we pay delivery charges. 


We Guarantee te refund your 


io. sOney if you can 
match these 2 wonderful wool unionsuits for 
$8.00. Order this amazing hargain this minute 
before it is too late. Just give name, address 
and breast measure, 









MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Lincoln Heights, Washington, D. GC. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
Dept. U 0442 900 W. Van Buren, Chicago 

















TWO GREAT BOOKS for $2.50 
NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


(1) The History of the Negro Race and Negro Soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War, Dating Back to Egypt and the 
Pharoas—400 pages, 50 illustrations. (Retails alone for 
$1.25.) Was adopted as a textbook by North Carolina 
State Board of Education. 


(2) The Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great World 
War, giving a brilliant historical sketch, a description of 
battle scenes by Colonel Haywood, of the Fighting Fif- 
teenth New York, Capt. Marshall, Sergeant Steptoe, Ralph 
Tyler and others, with 150 excellent pictures of officers 
and men and war views. (Sells alone for $2.00.) 


Just Think, only $2.50 for these two great books. 


Agents wanted everywhere, large commissions paid 
ADDRESS: E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd Street, New York, N.Y. 































TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


Typewriters are needed in your business. We 
furnish them at lowest cash prices or on de 
ferred payments. Free trial privilege granted. 
Our Line 
of Diplomas, Certificats, Class Pins and Com- 
mencement Invitations are high grade and cheap 
er than those you have been wsing. You can 
buy or rent Caps and Gowns from us. 
Our Supply Department 

can furnish you with ANY SCHOOL BOOKS 
OR ANY BOOKS BY NEGRO AUTHORS. 


Ask for rawley’s “Short History of the 
American Negro’; Cromwell's * ‘The Negro in 
American History,” and Huggins “How to 
Study and Teach Negro History.” You 
should subscribe for 

The Up-Reach Magazine 


A Journal of Education and Social Work De- 
voted to the Interests of Negro Teachers ard 
Social Workers and Promoting the Study and 
Teaching of Negro History in Schools, 
Churches and Clubs. $1.00 per year, 20 cents 
per copy. 

Send us orders for Art Materials and School 
Supplies of all kinds. We can save you 
money. If you wish to earn money during 
vacation or in your spare time write us. We 
can direct you to reputable firms. Address: 
UP-REACH MAGAZINE, Willis N. Huggins, Editor 
4345 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





| WANTED. WANTED 


Live Agents At Once To Sell 


DUDLEY'S FAMOUS AUTO POLISH 


for furnitre, pianos, church pews, hard- 
wood floors and hundreds of other things 
that have a varnished surface. Makes them 
look like new. Agents can make $50.00 to 


$75.00 per week selling Dudley’s Polish to 


drug stores, hardware 
stores, churches, housekeepers, automobile 
stores, paint stores and grocery stores. 
Special Offer: For 90 days we will _ to 
all new agents $10.00 worth of Dudle 
Polish for $5.00. Take advantage of this 
special offer at once. 


Dudley & Porter Manufacturing Co. 
116 South Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 


furniture dealers, 


— 





SEND NO MONEY 


SMASHING SHOE OFFER 
Rech your order in this minute for a pair of 
he famous AMERICAN EAGLE Munson last, 
semi-dress and 
work shoe. Worth 
$6. Now 


ee ee ee ee ee ie ee ae ae 













le of tan or black, 
pone chrome lea- 












Bales tongue makes 
them waterproof. 
We guarantee to 
refund money if 
you can matc: 
them for less 

than $6.00. 












tow $39 


Guaranteed 6 Months’ Wear 
Don’t wait. Only limited quantity. Be sure 
to get yours. Get in on this amazing offer, 
State size and color. We pay shipping charges. 
BEP“AFPD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
Dept. C042 900 W. Van Buren, CHICAGO 
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INSURANCE AGENTS 


Make big money selling our 


Policies 

One Policy Provides for: 

Death Benefits graded to $1,000.00. 

$6.00 per week Accident Benefits 

$3.00, to $6.00 per week Sick Benefits. 

Accident Benefits for loss of limbs, graded 
to $750.00. 

Pays $500.00 Old Age Benefits to members, 
while living. 

Policy loans made to members 
years continuous membership. 


Dues from $1.00 to $2.00 per month accord- 








after five- 


ing to age. 
Joining fee $2.75. Lodge plan. No extra 
assessments. Very liberal commission con- 


tracts to real producers. 
Address: 


THE AMERICAN WORKMEN 
622 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





THE FINEST YET! 


That is the comment of our friends on the 


1921 CRISIS Calendar 


_ Miss Lucille McLendon, of the J. K. Brick 
School in North Carolina, writes: 

“The Calendar is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. It will be a pleasure and an en- 
lightenment to become familiar with the 
quotations on it.” 

A remarkable cover by 
from the writings of twelve 
the Negro race, <A valuable reminder 

“As the Days of the Year Go By,” 

Send your orders early. There are still some 
copies left. 


Rattey. 
leading authors of 


Excerpts 


Price 50 cents 
























AGENTS EARN $75.00 A WEEK 
Selling our Enlarged Photo Me- 












dallions, Photo Cuff Button, 
Photo Lockets, Photo Watch 
Charms, Pins, 


Photo Breast 
, Photo Clocks and 


Life Size Por- 
traits (16 x 20). 
We copy from 


any Photograph 
and Return Your 
Original Photo. 
4 Agents’ Enlarged 

Samples 50c. 
Negro Books, Pictures and Post 
Cards. Prompt Shipments. 1000 
Agents and Dealers Wanted. Free Catalog. Bethel Art 
Co., 97 South St., Jamaica, N. 
















ACT Qui CK = Snap apsethins profit smashing 


MONEY, just your nam size and color. 
We will send you delivery. ‘charges paid, 6 pairs of 
the ewellest heavy weight brown or ack genuine 

duo-web mens’ silk socks, worth $1. ach, 


SEND NO MONEY 


6 Pairs Sooks — 
‘ou pay. eine 19 co marta folvery ares Value 


ey 4 
ft. Only 6 ce to tor 4 
fully ref if you can vumneh thea’ ae 


ae BERNARD, HEWITT & Co. 
ph L 0442 CHICAGO 
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MUSIC and POETRY 


A monthly Music 


Magazine of High Standard for 


Musicians and Music Lovers 


Edited by Nora Douglas Holt, Music Critic of the Chicago Defender 
25 Cents Per Copy 


Agents and newsdealers, 


write 


for terms, $2.50 per year 


Address HOLT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4205 Prairie Avenue 





LULA ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts 
Telephone 6393 Morningside 
174 W. 136th Street New York, N. Y. 









Cleota J. Collins 


Lyric Soprano 


“Judging from the appear- 
ance of a large number of 
music lovers, her sweet lyric 
voice held them spellbound. 
She was applauded again and 
again after each number.’’— 


Boston Chronicle. 


156 HAMILTON AVENUE, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Clarence Cameron White 


| 

Address: | 
Violinist 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 


Studio: 
616 Columbus Avenue 


| 


Boston, Mass. 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate of Institute of Musical Art 
Cpe sioeter of Music of St. Marks M, E. 
hurch; Concert Accompanist; Piano, Voice, 
Theory, Instruction, Conducting, Coaching. 
Harmony taught from beginning to com- 





pletion. Private or correspondence. 
Geothius system. 
Btudio: 250 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Morningside 1708. 


~ COLORED THEATERS: ATTENTION! 





“LOYAL HEARTS,” a 5-reel All Colored Cast. Pic- 
ture now ready EVERYBODY SAYS that it is 
the GREATEST Colored picture ever made. BOOK 


THIS PICTURE 
FICE receipts. 


ANI) DOUBLE 
For 


YOUR BOX OF- 
price and dates, write or wire 
BOOKERTEE FILM EXCHANGE, 

1718 W. Jefferson St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED 


Expert Carriage and Automobile 
Steady work at good 


Trimmers. 
pay for competent Workmen. 


THE C. R. PATTERSON SONS CO. 
Greenfield, Ohio 








Chicago, Illinois 





The Voice of the Negro 
By ROBERT T. KERLIN 
Virginia Military Institute 







reflects through extracts from their 
own periodicals the attitude of the race. 
HWorld’s Work calls it, editorially, “one 
of the most illuminating documents that 
any white students of the subject can 
get” 







Africa, Slave or Free? 
By JOHN H. HARRIS 
Author of “In Darkest Africa” 









is a vitally important treatment of a | 
great world-problem—the future of 
PION a cncca sue auass Sanh aesien $3.00 






If these books are not on sale in your 
bookstore they can be had from 


E. P. DUTTON CO., S845 Ave 


New York, N. Y. 


LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


Colored People, Attention! 
$50.00 cash will start you owning a home in 
Southern California. No Jim-Crowism—no 
separate schools—an opportunity to live as a 
man. Write today for FREE INFORMATION, 

BOOKERTEE INVESTMENT Co. 
1718 W. Jefferson St., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
_ oterial, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French re cuffs. “i 

oar money 
We Guarantee polls ye: ton etch 
.50. Don't pay 

pe tie ree OS sure, before it is late. 


id—another big saying. Send no 
one fae chirte $3.59 ©. O. B. Give neck size. 


ernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Dept. oan W. Van Buren St., Chicage 
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EXPRESS OR POSTAGE PREPAID 


This offer is one of the biggest, most gener- 
ous ever made by any tailoring house. It’s 
your one big opportunity to get a finely tail- 
ored-to-measure 2-piece suit with box back, 
superbly trimmed and cut in the latest city 
style for only $15.00. 


WE'RE OUT TO BEAT 


HIGH TAILORING PRICES 


Your own local tailor couldn’t and wouldn’t 
make you a suit for $15.00, let alone supply, 
the cloth, linings and trimmings. Why not 
save 50% on your next suit? We have such 


a tremendous business, buy all our materials 
in such large quantities and have such a perfect organi- 
zation that we can make these wonderful prices—and 
remember we guarantee style, fit and workmanship or 
your money back. 


You Save *9 to 5 


This suit for $15.00 clearly proves our supremacy in the tailoring field. We offer 


dozens of equally good values. Let’s tell 
you about them. We would rather you did Big Sample Ouifit FREE 
not send us any money until we send our 
Write us today and we will mail yor absolutely FREE our beautifully illustrated 
pattern book showing dozens of the latest city styles and designs, also many large 


size cloth samples to choose from. You will be simply thunderstruck at the excep- 
tional values we are offering this year. Don’t delay; we urge you to act quick; today! 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 601 CHICAGO 
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OUR LATEST CATALOG WILL BE 
MAILED TO YOU UPON REQUEST 


We are positively the only Manufacturers of HUMAN HAIR GOODS who 
specialize and cater direct to the Colored People. 


Our Wigs, Switches, Transformations, Bobs and Braids are strictly hand- 
made—of the finest qualities of real Human Hair Goods and manufactured 
under the supervision of MME. BAUM, by the most skillful artists in the 


trade. 









Mme. Baum’s Bob 
gives the appear- 
ance of wearing the 
hair bobbed, but 
makes cutting un- 
mecessary. Made 
of strictly Supreme 
Quality human 
hair, with natural 
waves, sewed on 
Velvet Ribbon, 
fitted with three 
tuck Combs to 
hold secure. In 
all shades. Price, 
$5.50. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 















Try Mme. Baum’s Celebrated Scalp and Face Preparations which are made 
of the finest ingredients and art the most satisfying to the person using 
them. 


We carry the largest selection of Hair- 
dressers’ Tools and Accessories. 


MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


80 FOURTH AVE. 


DOTVLVYS 4O4 ALIUM 






MME. BAUM’S 


Our Factory is Located at 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing, mention this paper. 





Two wonderful $4.00 shirts for only $5.25. f 


Save at least $2.75. Everybody wearing these semi- 
dress Gray Flannel Shirts for business, work and sport. 


Cadillac Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 
Two $4.00 Shirts for Only $5.25 


Made of fine quality Cadillac Broadcloth Gray Flannel. 


Special Winter weight. One large pocket, faced sleeves and ~ 


matched pearl buttons. Cut Extra Full. Coat Front Style. 
Double-Stitched thru-out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen 
faced neckband. Thoroughly Shrunk. Try to match these 
ebirts in any store at $4.00. Yet we offer you two for only $5.25. 


Write today. Shirts will be sent at 
Send No Money vier vanerorationprepaid” Pay voty 
$5.25 on arrival—no more. Money back at once if not more than pleased 


the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck-band size. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. soo Sittin ec o'd?, CHICAGO 








Telephone, Baring 77846 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tel. 5487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
AtTrorngy anp CouNsELLOR-at-Law 

84 School Street Boston, Mass. 


“SOME DON’TS” ples of both conti- 


nents. “A Programme for Life.” Agents Wanted, 
Price 10c. Try F. W. Woolworth stores or send me 
10c for a copy. A. R. Gillespie, 2272 East 97th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





that stirred the peo- 





The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 











Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 


641 W. 9th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











GENUINE $12.00 IMPORTED | 
VELOUR HAT "@= 


A "fl | : . 














Stunning, Delivered 
Stylish Free 
Hat 


PAY ON 
ARRIVAL 


Td ONLY 

FULL OF JAZZ , 

AND PEP ’ : $6.89 

_ a FOR 
BECOMING / THIS 
TO YOUNG “nese 
AND OLD 
ante pick afer $12 
Fai ae tiae HAT 
rasan relia Sch 
price. 


Just send address 

and size for this 

wonderful im- 
ported genuine black velour hat. Beautiful fedora style. Flex- 
ible brim. Can be turned up or down. Made of the finest qual- 
ity, very silky, imported black velour. Fine wide grosgrain black 
silk ribbon band. Genuine leather, non-soilable sweat band. A 
hat you can wear, season after season, for years. Don’t Send a 
Penny—Pay only $6.89 0.0. D. We pay delivery charges. We 
Guarantee to refund your money immediately, if you can match 
it for less than $12.00. Save Money—Write Today before this 
astounding offer is withdrawn. Be sure to give size. 


BERNA'D-HEWITT & COMPANY 
Dept. 9042. 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, ILL. 





A well established Corporation doing a half 
million dollar business yearly, desires the 
services of an intelligent, live-wire man or 
woman to take charge and sell a block of 
stock in a nationally known concern, 

Only those wanting to connect themselves 
with a permanent organization where good 
services are quickly recognized and repaid 
need apply. 


Address Sales Manager 


BERESFORD GALES CORPORATION 


GALE BUILDING 
413 South Broad Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write quick for this amazing sock bargain, 
Only limited lot. Men’s fine quality black or 
gray wool socks. Full seamless, double sole, 
toe and heel. Guaranteed wear-proof. 


PAIR OF GUARANTEED $ 00 
$1.00 WOOL SOCKS goo 
Guaranteed Six Months 














SEND NO MONEY—urite quick. 
Socks sent delivery charges paid. 
Pay $3on arrival,nomore. Money back if 
Mot more than pleased. Give size, color. 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 


few 

FREE 
if you 

than 
6 moa, 
wear. 


Dept x 0442 Chicago 
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BE INDEPENDENT! 


Own a farm and enjoy the independent life of 
the modern farmer. Get away from the tur- 
moil of the city, the strikes, the lay-offs and 
the high cost of living. If you act QUICKLY 
you can secure a Woodville country estate 
consisting of 10, 20 or 40 acres in a fine lo- 
cation in Michigan, for only 


$32.50 


per Acre 
ON VERY EASY TERMS 


FREE TOWN LOT with each 10 acre tract, 
also a SPECIAL ADVERTISING DISCOUNT 
to those who act AT ONCE. The tract is 
well located, right on a railroad, with the 
station right there. The land is high and 
dry and sold under a MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE, The TITLE IS ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAR and is conveyed by WARRANTY 
DEED WITHOUT EXTRA COST. Send for 
our beautiful booklet and get all the details 
without any obligation on your part. Simply 
ask for a WOODVILLE booklet and mention 
the Crisis. Send for it TODAY because the 
tracts are GOING FAST. Address 


Arenson Realty Development Corp. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 

De you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 

Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do yoa enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 7 
progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 7 
Then you will be interested in, and want to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- $ 
cure a beautiful lot for only $35.00 each; 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your f 
transferred to you by an absolute 
warranty deed with abstract show- 

Good live energetic f. i a 

agents wanted 43 


x 


payments are completed the lot will be 4 
< 
ing clear title. & 


Company : 
ee Tate Sly / oe et ie 
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Kelly Miller’s halle History of Negro in World War 


A NEW AND UP-TO-DATE 
WAR HISTORY 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


200 pictures 700 pages 


Price, cloth . . $2.50 
morocco $3.50 











The 
Only 
War 
History 
That 
Will 
Fully 
Satisfy 
The 
American 
Colored 
People 


Sent by insured parcel post. 


This Book appeals to the Colored People. They are 
cager to buy it. Why? Because it is the only War 
Book published that thrillingly, graphically, yet faith- 
fully describes the wonderful part the Colored Soldier 
has taken in the World War and is absolutely fair to 
the Negro. 

It relates to the world how 300,000 Negroes crossed 


ema ena 


fen RIAD OS the North Atlantic, braving the terrors of the Sub- 


r 


marine Peril, to battle for Democracy against the blood- 
thirsty hordes of a war mad Lord of the House of 
Hohenzollern. 

More than fifty pages of the Book devoted to the 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
AMERICAN NAVY—Guarding the Trans-Atlantic 
Route to France—Battling the Submarine Peril—The 
Best Sailors in any Navy in the World—Making a Navy 
in Three Months from Negro Stevedores and Laborers 
—Wonderful Accomplishments of Our Negro Yoemen 
and Yeowomen. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Millions of these books will be sold. BIG MONEY Is being made by our 
sales people 30,000 sold in cne month. Our offer will pay you from $3 to $9 
per day. One agent made $317 last month. AGENTS SAMPLE showing speci- 
men pages and all the pictures and covers of book will be mailed to you 
Size 614 x 8% inches, 700 Pages for 28 -en*s (stamps) to pay postage. It represents cxactly the complete book. 


Send 28 cents for outfit TODAY. 
You should read this book, it will 


make a valuable addition to your AUSTIN JENKINS co. 


library; send for it today. (Book and Bible Publishers) 
No. 523 9th Street Washington, D. C. 

















Made to your measure, payable after 
received, with the clear understanding that if 
the fit is not perfect, or if you are not satisfied 
in every way; if you are not convinced that 
you have received a fine, high-grade, stylish, 
splendid-fitting tailored suit made to your 
measure and have saved at least $15.00 to 
$20.00, you are not under the slightest 
obligation to keep it. Don’t hesitate or 
feel timid, simply send the suit back, no 
cost to you. You are not out one penny. 
Any money you may have paid us 
is refunded at once. 

SEND NO MONEY — just your 
name and address for FREE 
samples and latest styles, beautiful 
NEW samplebook all sent FREE 
— if you answer now. 


All Wool Suits $25.00 
SAMPLES FREE 


Any man, young or old, interested 
in saving money, who wants to 
dress well and not feel extravagant, is invited to answer at once and get our free 
book of cloth samples and latest fashions, with everything explained. Simply mail 
the coupon, or write letter or postal today, just say, “Send me your samples” and 
get our whole proposition byreturn mail. Agents write too, we havea big NEW 
agency deal for you. Try it, costs you nothing—just a stamp, get the FREE 
SAMPLES and low prices anyway. Learn something important about dressing 
well and saving money. Write today. 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO.., Dept. 1083, CHICAGO, ILL. 


eeesecescscessccesaceccececesssessssss TEAR OUT HERE— MAIL TODAY «eee. Seceuecesesessesesesseesesscess: 


FREE SAMPLE BOOK COUPON 
























































































Knickerbocker Tailoring Company, 
Dept. 1083, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your complete big book of Samples & Styles showing your all-wool 
suits as low as $25.00, and Agents big new money-making deal. Everything free and postpaid. 

















NILE QUEEN 
PREPARATIONS 


“Better 
than 
the 
Best” 


‘““Be a Nile Queen’’ 


For sale at all drug stores or Beauty Parlors. If 
your Druggist or Beauty Culturist cannot supply you 
with NILE QUEEN PREPARATIONS, send us his 


or her name and address, and send your order direct 
to us. 


Nile Queen Hair Beautifier 

= 6 Cold Cream 
Vanishing Cream 
Powder, 5 shades 


50c each— postage 5c extra 


KASHMIR CHEMICAL CO. 


Nile Queen Bldg. 
3423 Indiana Avenue Chicage, IIl. 








